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Progressive or Pro-guessive 


N adopting the name of “progressive” for his 
I followers, and in flaunting the Liberty Bell as 
his emblem, Senator La Follette has preémpted 
slogans and symbols to which his party does not 
seem clearly entitled. The two great issues on which 
he stands, subserviency of the Supreme Court to 
the will of Congress and government ownership of 
the railways and all public utilities, undoubtedly 
represent in his mind steps that will bring benefits 
to the American people and so mark real progress. 
It is true that in the past many of the apparently 
radical proposals which he has advanced have be- 
come law and good law, but in these two instances 
the changes are so revolutionary and strike so deep 
at what we have come to consider fundamentals, 
that the most anyone can do is to “guess” at the 
results they would bring. 

The Senator from Wisconsin “guesses”? that if 
the will of the people as expressed in congressional 
action were made the supreme law of the land it 
would bring us greater happiness. The Constitution 
alone stands in the way, so scrap the Constitution. 
True, it can be amended and has been nineteen 
times, but then, the process is cumbersome, and 
direct; hasty, emotional action is surely to be 
preferred. For some reason, both Coolidge and 
Davis, as well as nearly every great lawyer in the 
United States, differ with Mr. La Follette’s “guess.” 
They see in our Constitution and in the Supreme 
Court essential safeguards to the liberties of the 
individual, and they cannot conceive of any flaw 
of sufficient magnitude to warrant the scrapping 
process. In fact, they are convinced that the 
“progressive” proposal would bring a distinct 
curtailment of the liberties of the individual in that 
it would open the door to legislation governing his 
every action from choosing a wife to brushing his 
hair. In other words, they would term his proposal as 
reactionary, the very antithesis of progress. With 
some amendment of the Constitution we can sym- 
pathize, but we agree that general subserviency of 
the Constitution to the Legislature is reaction. 

Mr. La Follette ‘“‘guesses” that government 


ownership would destroy some of the great preda- 
tory interests and bring comfort and happiness 
to millions of our people. Lenin and Trotski 
made the same “guess,” and have had some diffi- 
culty in establishing their reputation as oracles. 
In both cases, the guess is genuine and is hailed as 
“progressive,” but again, there are people who feel 
that perhaps it is reactionary. Change alone is not 
progress, if progress is interpreted to mean advance 
to a better standard of living and greater happiness 
for a greater number; in fact, change may be, and 
frequently is, retrogression. Only experiment can 
prove which. Probably, the most experienced man 
in the United States in matters of government 
ownership, government control, and government 
administration not only here but throughout the 
world is Herbert Hoover. Yet he disagrees with 
Mr. La Follette’s “guess.” Not only does he 
disagree, but he marshals a host of facts and figures 
drawn from the world’s experience to show that 
government ownership of (to quote Mr. La Follette) 
“all public utilities — every one” would “increase 
our cost of service, decrease our national efficiency, 
undermine our democracy, destroy the fundamen- 
tals upon which our nation has become great.” 
“This,” says Mr. Hoover, “is not progressive, for 
it is not progress. It is destruction.” Once again 
we agree. 

So, we come again to the use by the followers of 
Mr. La Follette of the application “progressive” 
and the emblem of the Liberty Bell. We know that 
they think they are right, but after a survey of 
bedridden Russia and tax-ridden Wisconsin, we are 
more inclined to think of them as the pro-guessive 
party and of their emblem as a cyclops representing 
government “‘dder alles.” 


Japan and the League 


_ Japanese have again brought the “‘racial 
equality” question to the forefront. At Geneva, 
when all seemed clear sailing, Mr. Adachi, obviously 
acting under instructions from Tokyo, objected to 
certain “injustices” which the protocol of arbitra- 
tion and security forced on the Nipponese. With 
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dramatic intensity he proposed an amendment that 


would allow Japan to bring before the Council of the ~ 


League of Nations for discussion and possible action 
questions which the World Court might judge to be 
within the domestic jurisdiction of other nations. 
Obviously, the American restrictive immigration 
law was in his mind. Obviously, too, he realized 
perfectly what alarms and questionings his action 
would arouse in us. Why, then, the move? 

For years, Japan has utilized her “racial equality” 
claim as a diplomatic weapon of great potency. 
Knowing our tenderness on this subject and our 
unwillingness to discuss it in broad daylight, she 
first flaunted it in Mr. Bryan’s face in 1913 and al- 
most convinced him that a war was inevitable. In 
1919, she made the most skillful use of it at the 
Paris Peace Conference, threatening to rip the 
League of Nations Covenant wide open with it un- 
less President Wilson conceded China’s province of 
Shantung to her. Even at the Washington Arms 
Conference, “racial equality” hovered uncomforta- 
bly in the background. Japanese diplomacy was 
predicated on the age-old theory that, having dis- 
covered what the other man wants most, you need 
only find, if you can, some way to block him and 
use your blocking power to get from him what you 
want most. Wilson wanted the League, Japan, 
Shantung. Harding wanted naval disarmament, 
Japan, disarmament of the American islands in the 
Far East. MacDonald and Herriot wanted the 
present protocol, perhaps Japan wanted something 
from them and was erecting a straw blockade to 
get that something. In any event, her diplomatic 
tactics have been eminently successful. 

Had Japan failed, her withdrawal from the 
League would have been only a matter of time. 
Without her participation, the League would be- 
come more and more of a European confederacy. 
This would be a normal development. If the origi- 
nal ideal of a world conference nucleus cannot be 
attained, it is but natural that Europe should look 
for the next best thing as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion. It may not be long before China and Japan 
come together, and Russia is casting a friendlier eye 
to the East than to the West. With the United 
States in isolation, what chance would any single 
European state have against such a combination? 
Surely not Germany, nor France, nor even Great 
Britain, but a European confederation could defy 
the East for many a generation. Foreseeing the 
possibilities of such an alignment, the League states- 
men had no choice but to make concessions which 
would preserve the international character of the 
League. 

For the United States, there is always the danger 
that the failure of the League to hold Japan as 
a member may precipitate a European coalition 
and an Asiatic coalition, a white man’s league and 
a yellow man’s league, between which the United 


States would stand practically alone. The danger of 
such a position is manifest. The way to avoid it is 
to throw in our weight toward realizing the full 
world scope of the League while yet our codperation 
seems valuable enough to win concessions and 
reservations. 


The ‘‘ Senators ” 


N° American needed a dictionary to decode the 
headline of a September 30 newspaper: 
“Senators Cop the Pennant,” 
or even the darker phrase of one learned scribe: 
“Gonfalon Won by Senators.” 


As the Senate proper is not in session and as 
proper Senators never won anything except now and 
then a brown derby for Marathon oratory or a set 
of mole’s eyes for a successful investigation, it was 
mere child’s play to translate “Senators” into the 
Washington Baseball Club of the American League, 
and “Gonfalon” into the league pennant. 

No more popular victory has occurred in many 
years of professional baseball. In city after city, the 
last weeks and days of the struggle for the pennant 
saw home crowds cheering for the “Senators” 
against the home team. The steady and plucky 
uphill struggle of this team, the respect and ad- 
miration felt by all fans for Walter Johnson, and 
perhaps a dislike for the proud and haughty Yan- 
kees, made the public look with delight on the 
senatorial victory. The Athenian who blackballed 
Aristides because he was tired of hearing him called 
“The Just” has his prototype in America. It is a 
fair assumption that outside of New York the 
invincibility of the Yankees and the Giants has 
rendered them odious. If the Senators win the 
World’s Series, then, indeed, Kokomo and Ashta- 
bula, Reno and Jacksonville will rejoice. 

Washington is said to be baseball mad. Washing- 
ton is always mad about something; but this time 
it has more reason than usual for its mania. 


Hello! Hello! 


. American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has demonstrated to our satisfaction that 
life is more complicated in this country than any- 
where else in the world. There are, it seems, more 
telephones in New York City than in the whole 
of Great Britain and northern Ireland; more in the 
city of Chicago than in all of France; sixty-three 
per cent of all the telephones in the world are in the 
United States — and so on. 

Naturally, there would be comparatively few 
telephones in France. On the few occasions when we 
have tried to call up Elysées quatre-vingt soixante- 
treize we have never succeeded in persuading 
mademoiselle that we meant what we said. In 
Russia, too, a phone must be practically useless. 
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No one could make those strange odd-looking 
consonants go on a wire. But why are the English and 
northern Irish so backward? They can talk quite as 
clearly as we in spite of the trick one-handed ‘phones 
which we see in all the polite comedies of life in 
Long Island or London. 
tries to say “Are you there?” into one of those 
instruments, the odds are four to one that he will 
say it into the wrong end, and fifty to one that 
within ten seconds he will append to his original 
query a profane word or words. 

Be that as it may, there is satisfaction in knowing 
that mechanical convenience in its most useful form 
has been so adequately developed in this country. 
It has become almost impossible for us to imagine 
existence without the telephone. We are dependent 
on it to an extent we hardly realize. 

Sometimes one wishes that our mental processes 
had improved in the same ratio as our means of 
communicating them. The telephone is often a 
superb medium for transferring the words of one 
fool to the ears of another. Life has been com- 
plicated indefinitely, speeded up in a thousand 
ways, but the stubborn doubt arises whether we are 
wiser than the Athenians in the groves of Academe 
or happier than the blameless Ethiopians. If we are 
not, it is our fault and not the telephone’s, whose 
function is transportation of the product we create. 


Improving the Iron Horse 


At of us, rich and poor, have a stake in invention. 
The abundant leisure of industrial society, the 
eight-hour day and the Saturday half holiday, would 
not long withstand the pressure of growing popula- 
tion upon resources if new ways of increasing pro- 
duction were not continuously being applied. 

Inventors are of many sorts — scientists in quiet 
laboratories, mechanics in busy shops, engineers in 
well-staffed offices, with a fringe of those hopeful and 
necessary beings known as cranks and visionaries 
who seem to subsist on their dreams. But whatever 
their environments, all belong to a class apart — the 
intellectual workers. Capital and labor, trade and 
finance, may ignore them, but they do so at their 
peril. 

Consider the railroads. In some ways, they have 
been stagnating for twenty years. Crack trains run 
slower than they did in the first decade of thecentury. 
In many places, freight is handled less expeditiously 
than it was, due to congestion at terminals. 
For years, it has been generally admitted that 
the coal-burning locomotive is an extremely waste- 
ful machine. For five years, the automobile truck 
and bus on short runs have been beating the rail- 
roads at their own game. Except for Pullmans, car 
designs differ a little from what they were twenty 
years ago. 

Recently, inventors have been making headway 


hen a traveling American . 


against the wasteful iron horse. An electric loco- 
motive engine pushes a steam locomotive around as 
easily as man pushes a baby. But electric locomotives 
can be used only where abundant electric power is 
available. This restricts their present use largely to 
high watersheds where hydroelectric energy is 
cheap or to city approaches where speed and cleanii- 
ness are worth so much that high current costs are 


_ justified. Obviously, a tremendous expansion of 


power resources must precede any general substitu- 
tion of electric locomotives for steam locomotives. 
But now comes a combination oil and electric 
locomotive which, operating without a third rail, 
creates its own electric power from crude oil at a 
cost per hour of only one third that of the ordinary 
soft-coal burning locomotive of equal horse power. 

This machine is now doing switch duty in the west 
side yards of the New York Central Railroad in 
New York City, where coal burners have long been 
a pest because the lines run through a densely 
settled area below 72nd Street and because above 
that point their smoke fouled the beauty of River- 
side Drive park. Should continuous operation in 
that area demonstrate economy and efficiency, it is 
evident that the railroads have found a new trans- 
portation tool of great value. If equal advances 
could be made in other branches of railroading, the 
whole railroad question might be lifted out of poli- 
tics by the improving of service and the lowering of 
costs and rates to the point where the public will be 
satisfied and the roads prosperous. 

Of course, this happy situation would not last 
forever if railroad improvement ended there. Static 
services have a way of losing caste in a progressive 
world. Invention is as necessary to American rail- 
roading as capital and labor. But, whereas great 
industrial companies maintain competent research 
staffs ever seeking for better ways of doing work, the 
railroads have let that task slide woefully in recent 
years. This new combination locomotive, for ex- 
ample, was created by the joint efforts of two in- 
dustrial corporations and their technicians, not by 
the railroads. The stake of the railroads in invention 
is too little recognized for their own good. 


Of Neguses and Kings 


| gereoen the recent visit of Ras Tafari, regent 
of Abyssinia, to Wembley, someone inadvert- 
ently bespoke him as Negus. But though Ras 
Tafari may sport more gold and gems than any 
constitutional monarch, he is the soul of modesty 
when it comes to titles. So he explained politely 
that as yet he was no Negus, though he might some 
day be crowned Negus nagasti — King of Kings. 
But if, in the quiet of some London club — Lon- 
don does not draw the color line against imperial 
potentates in cloth of gold — the Abyssinian visitor 
was asked to have a negus, fancy the explanations 
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necessary to restore the near-negustic calm. Prob- 
ably, Ras Tafari is unaware of that other Negus 
(Col. Francis Negus, d. 1732) immortalized in the 
lexicons of the English language as the inventor of a 
—say it with cloves in this land of the free — 
vinous and intoxicating drink. 

Strange, how easily some men achieve immortal- 
ity, twisting Fame round their little fingers, while 
others, though striving early and late, are unable 
to touch even the hem of that coy lady’s garment. 
Though such dash desperately after Fame, their 
names scarcely survive the obsequies. Col. Francis 
Negus (d. 1732) was distinctly not one of these 
unfortunates; the colonel knew ‘how to seize an 
opportunity as well as a bottle. He merely took a 
little port, mixed it with hot water, spiced and 
sugared it to taste, and lo! he was a made man for- 
ever. And there he is in the dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias to this day, though so many hard-working, 
God-fearing men of his time are not. 

In our endeavor to discover, out of deference to 
American institutions, some other cause of Colonel 
Negus’ immortality than this horrid one of drink, 
we have examined his career in detail. Sad to relate, 
he never seems to have touched greatness by any 
other route than the unholy one of alcohol, spice, and 
sugar. For the rest, he was merely commissioner for 
executing the office of the Master of the Horse from 
1707 to 1727, when he became Master of the Buck- 
hounds. Showy offices these, but not such as to mold 
nations or inspire the souls of men. And very likely 
these emoluments came his way because of that one, 
lone, single inspiration of his — the negus. 

Gloss it over if you can—there stands the 
melancholy record. All that Colonel Negus ever did 
of moment was to mix a vinous drink, and yet every 
lexicographer must do homage to his name. And 
this will go on all down the ages, or at least until the 
dictionary itself is purged by law. 


Misrepresentation 


i) bas New Republic’s response in its editorial of 
October 1 to Judge Payne’s letter regarding 
General Dawes’ conduct in the Lorimer Bank case 
consisted of crooked logic based on a partial reading 
of the record. As an example of dialectical agility, it 
was not without merit, but its value as a candid and 
ingenuous document was exactly zero. THE INDE- 
PENDENT has no intention of debating further the 
intricate facts of the case. The facts are known. 
We believe that no honest investigator, reading the 
complete record, can accuse General Dawes of either 
improper motive or unethical action. The campaign 
against him is one of willful misrepresentation. 
Perhaps the misrepresentations of the New Repub- 
/ic are not willful, but simply the inevitable reactions 
of the curious mentality of that querulously high- 
minded weekly. Whether from a habit of viewing 


life grievously, or because simplicity has become too 
simple for it, it seems to be unable to accept the 
statement that two and two make four. This, it feels, 
is a mathematical formula hiding behind its ap- 
parent candor a dark plot to make two and two 
equal nine or eleven or twenty-two. 

For example, in the editorial referred to, the 
statement is repeated that Judge Payne wrote to the 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee 
advising him not to “make the mistake of adopting 
or pressing this matter as a criticism of General 
Dawes, whose conduct from beginning to end was in 
the highest sense admirable.” 

To the normal citizen this seems straightforward 
enough. Judge Payne knew the facts; he was a 
prominent Democrat, and he thought that in such a 
case his party would injure itself in making an un- 
just attack on the Republican vice presidential 
candidate. But the New Republic is not normal. It 1s 
far too canny to accept so obvious an interpretation. 
More, it feels instinctively, is meant here than meets 
the eye. Here follow its comments on the incident: 

“Thus we see with exceptional clearness the work- 
ing of the bi-party system. The Republican vice 
presidential candidate has been involved in a 
questionable transaction, to recite details of which, 
according to THE INDEPENDENT, implies that ‘he 
was either a knave or a fool, and more probably 
a knave.’””— One pauses here to note that THE 
INDEPENDENT said nothing of the kind. Our state- 
ment was to the effect that the New Republic’s 
interpretation of the case, which we found wholly 
false and misleading, implied folly or knavishness on 
the part of General Dawes. 

The editorial continues: ‘The attorney for the 
Republican vice presidential candidate is fortu- 
nately an influential Democrat, a former Cabinet 
officer. He warns the Democratic organization not 
to attack the Republican candidate in his most 
vulnerable spot. In return for this favor, we may 
assume (italic ours) that the Republican candidate 
will not attack the Democratic candidate in his 
most vulnerable spot. In fact, we observe Mr. 
Dawes devoting his major energies to attacking 
Senator La Follette.” 

Of course, the New Republic may assume any 
imbecility or complicated wickedness it likes and 
attribute it to its opponents. It is hard to believe 
that — in spite of Judge Payne — the Democratic 
campaigners would have spared General Dawes’ 
vulnerable spot if they had honestly considered it 
vulnerable. But the hard-boiled skeptics of the New 
Republic find it simpler to assume that this fore- 
bearance was the result of a crafty dicker between 
crooks to spare each other under a bi-party system 
agreement in order to be free to attack Mr. La 
Follette. 

One begins to wonder whether the vulnerable 
spot of the New Republic is in its head or in its heart. 
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They Voted Her Into the River— 








But the cat came back! 
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Social Contrast in Politics 


ha lower Manhattan, Roosevelt Street and Oliver 
Street run down to the East River just two 
blocks apart. It is one of the oldest sections of 
the island, many of the streets still being known as 
“slips” where they join South Street. There are 
Old Slip, Coenties Slip, James Slip, Catherine Slip, 
Burling Slip, and others, all reminiscent of the days 
when Dutch farmers used to freight their produce 
in barges across the water from Brueckelen (now 
Brooklyn). But today, those old slips and streets, 
once bordered by the gardens and mansions of the 
well-to-do, are filled with old-style tenements in- 
habited thickly by immigrants of the later inunda- 
tions — Italians, Greeks, Spanish, and a few 
Spanish-speaking negroes. 

These place names go back nearly three hundred 
years. The first Roosevelt came to New York when 
it was still New Amsterdam—in the 1640's. 
Through decade after decade, the Roosevelts quietly 
held their own in the changing city, taking in due 
time their place in the old Dutch aristocracy of the 
city of many races; an aristocracy, be it said, that 
has ever been more distinguished for steadiness and 
good citizenship than for piled-up wealth and 
exuberant disp ay. At length, in our day, came 
Theodore the Many-Sided— author, rancher, hunter, 
soldier, hero of the masses whose hearts he knew 
how to touch, ruler, and President. Whereupon, 
New York City again began to apply the name to 
places and things; the largest of New York’s apart- 
ments is “The Roosevelt” and likewise, the newest 
of its many vast hotels. 

Another Theodore Roosevelt, following precisely 
in his father’s footsteps, has been nominated for the 
governorship of New York by his party. His proce- 
dure in that direction is so exact that it amazes 
some and amuses others. He has gone to war and to 
the State Assembly, rates the title of colonel, has 
been Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and now 
may be governor of New York. If successful there, 
precedent would seem to require that he become 
President of the United States. Those who smile at 
young Teddy do so because they see in his carefully 
calculated progress something artificial and alien 
to the rough-and-tumble of present-day American 
politics. Things have changed since the days of John 
and John Quincy Adams; and even then, John 
Quincy just squeaked through to the Presidency. 

The rise of “Al” Smith, Roosevelt’s opponent for 
the governorship, epitomizes that change. Teddy 
fils was born in Oyster Bay, Long Island, nowhere 
near Roosevelt Street, but ‘Al’? Smith first saw the 
light in Oliver Street just two blocks away. Never 
a slum neighborhood, Oliver Street maintains even 
yet a quiet sort of dignity. But it is, nevertheless, 
East Side, and lower East Side. “‘Al’’ Smith and 
other Irish lads of his generation, making good in a 


big way, have managed to keep the street of their 
birth somewhat as it was in their youth, before the 
Jews and Italians began to scatter the Irish and 
Germans who had taken root there in the early 
stages of New York’s century-old experience with 
mass migrations. 


HE Roosevelts, out of a sense of duty whose 
fineness none will contest, have stepped down 
from one of our oldest aristocracies to offer political 
leadership to a struggling democracy; but Smith has 
pushed his way up from the poverty of an immigrant 
home to a place where he commands, not only the 
love of the masses, but also the respect of the classes. 
To hear this East Sider explaining his policies to 
big business men is to realize that opportunity in 
America is no empty phrase. The man, for all his 
popularity, is no demagogue; while he may oc- 
casionally talk down to certain publics, and while 
he possesses to the full the self-made man’s naive 
pride in his creator, nevertheless, in the important 
crises of his career, he has shown true statesmanship. 
Alfred E. Smith has an unerring sense of what the 
people want. He possesses, also, a shrewd sense of 
the limitations of government in meeting those 
wants. He knows what government can do and what 
it cannot do. New York has seldom had a better 
governor. He has reduced taxes, reformed the ad- 
ministrative system, and initiated comprehensive 
relief for State wards housed in antiquated, insani- 
tary structures. He hesitates neither to urge the 
Legislature nor to check it. But when he vetoes an 
act, he does the Legislature the justice of explaining 
why. Smith’s veto messages are admirable State 
papers, likely to create precedents and affect legis- 
lation in the Empire State for a long time to come. 


HEEE: then, is a socially significant contest. On 
one side stands a tried executive risen from 
the people, who see in him personified the oppor- 
tunity of America. On the other side is the scion of 
a great American family, eager to serve the people, 
full of boundless energy, but green at statecraft. 
The Democrats hope, with Smith heading the State 
ticket, to take New York into the Davis camp; the 
Republicans, in nominating Roosevelt, to hold it 
safe for Coolidge. Because of Smith’s prowess as a 
campaigner, the contest may be considered close, 
at least as respects the Albany chair. The issue 
between Smith and Roosevelt may be decided, in 
fact, by one hundred thousand East Side voters. 
Will they stand by their neighbor, “Al,” or swarm 
to the Roosevelt call that was potent in their part 
of the world when their ancestors were still scattered 
among the nations of the earth — Russia, Italy, 
Roumania, Greece, Asia Minor, and the isles of the 
Levant? It is new America against old America, 
and on the record in this particular case new Amer- 
ica deserves to win. 
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Political Prophecies 


III. The Middle West 


By Charles G. Ross 
Washington Correspondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


less versed in the empirical business of gather- 
ing data on which to base political forecasts, 
accompanied John W. Davis, the Democratic can- 
didate for President, on his recent Western campaign 
tour. At the end of the trip, they polled themselves 
on Davis’ prospects in each of half a dozen States. 
Concerning only one State — Missouri, which all 
gave to Davis — was there complete agreement. 
The poll suggests that he who undertakes to 
forecast, by States, what the voters will do in 
November has set himself a difficult job. What 
with the La Follette movement, and the Ku-Klux 
Klan, and the “wet” and “dry” issues, and the 
pro-League and anti-League sentiment, the statis- 
tics of other years are of little value. Of no 


| Yseentncere newspaper writers, all more or 


‘section of the country is this truer than of the 


Middle West. Formulas that served well enough in 
a straight-out contest between the Republican and 
the Democratic party are worthless in all save the 
“rock-ribbed” States; new formulas are subject to 
revision overnight. 

But let us have at it. For the purposes of this 
article, which is based largely on the writer’s ob- 
servations while traveling with Mr. Davis, the Mid- 
dle West means the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Nebraska. 

Illinois, with its twenty-nine electoral votes, 
looks fairly safe for Coolidge — safer than any 
other of the States covered by this survey. A nor- 
mally Republican State, Illinois turned in a plural- 
ity of nearly a million votes for Harding in 1920. 
There’s a fly in the Republican ointment, however, 
in the fact that Gov. Len Small, who is running for 
reélection on the Republican ticket, is not going 
out of his way to help President Coolidge or former 
Gov. Charles S. Deneen, the Republican nominee 
for Senator. 

Small has built up a large radical following, much 


of which will support La Follette. An idea of the 


La Follette strength in the State may be gathered 
from the fact that in the Republican senatorial 
primary, in which Deneen defeated Medill McCor- 
mick, some 125,000 votes were cast for Newton 
Jenkins, the La Follette candidate. La Follette and 
Wheeler will poll many more votes than Jenkins’ 
total. 


WING to the factionalism in the Republican 
party, it seems likely that it will suffer more 
than the Democratic party from the La Follette 
movement. Davis, moreover, has strengthened 
himself in Cook County by his specific denunciation 
of the Klan. So large, however, is the normal gap 
between the Democratic and the Republican party 
in the State, that it is hard to believe the Demo- 
cratic nominee will be able to close it up. The best 
guess at this writing is that Coolidge will get the 
electoral vote and that Deneen will be elected to 
McCormick’s seat in the Senate. Deneen’s Demo- 
cratic opponent is Col. A. A. Sprague, an able man 
with an excellent war record. 

Indiana is a doubtful State, with the chances at 
present slightly favoring Coolidge. The Ku-Klux 
Klan, which has gained control of the State Repub- 
lican machinery, is a large factor. It nominated Ed 
Jackson for governor on the Republican ticket and 
is working desperately to elect him. Opposing 
Jackson is Dr. Carleton B. McCulloch, of Indian: 
apolis, who has come out openly and specifically 
against the Klan. As a result, McCulloch is in a 
fair way to cut heavily into the negro vote, which is 
considerable. Unbiased political observers in Indian- 
apolis say that McCulloch is running on even terms 
with his rival. Coolidge is given the edge over Davis 
on the theory that the negro disaffection does not 
touch the national ticket to the same extent as the 
State ticket. 

The Indiana Democratic State organization, 
which appears to be functioning harmoniously, has 
high hopes that the anti-Klan elements opposed to 
Jackson will take no chances on election day but will 
“vote ’er straight” for the Democratic presidential 
electors as well as the candidate for governor. 
Davis drew large crowds in Indiana and made an 
excellent impression. 

Indiana has fifteen electoral votes. It went for 
Harding by 185,000 votes in 1920, but two years 
later elected a Democratic Senator — Ralston, It 
is a genuinely doubtful State. There is no contest 
for Senator in Indiana this year. 

In Iowa, the fight is undoubtedly between Cool- 
idge and La Follette. The State is a hotbed of the 
agrarian discontent that followed upon the deflation 
of farm values, the passage of the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Tariff Act, and the preachments of Senator 
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La Follette and his followers against the Esch- 
Cummins Act. It was this discontent that sent 
Smith W. Brookhart, nominally a Republican, to 
the Senate, and that will operate to return him this 
year by a large majority. His Democratic opponent 
is Daniel F. Steck. 

It is a common saying in lowa, among observers 
of all shades of political belief, that if the election 
were held today, La Follette would certainly win. 
What the La Follette people fear and the Coolidge 
people hope for is that the well-financed appeal of 
the Republican organization for party regularity 
will win back a decisive number of the disaffected 
farmers to the Republican fold. With the exception 
of 1912, Iowa has gone Republican since 1856 in 
every presidential election year. 


the Klan for the governorship was successful in the 
Republican State primary. Because this candidate, 
Ben Paulen, has declined to repudiate the Klan, 
William Allen White, the nationally known Emporia 
editor, has announced himself as an independent 
candidate, with opposition to the Klan as his sole 
issue. The Democratic candidate is the present 
governor, Jonathan M. Davis, whose State party 
platform denounces the Klan, but who personally, 
according to White, has side-stepped the issue. 
Nobody can tell how the State contest will result. 
Senator Arthur Capper, Republican, is being 
opposed for reélection to the Senate by James Malone, 
Democrat. Long odds may safely be given on Capper. 
Arkansas, with nine electoral votes, can be put 
into a word. It will stay Demo- 
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toral votes of the State must be . 
placed in the Republican column. Coolidge has been 
materially helped in Kansas by the improved prices 
of farm crops. La Follette, moreover, appears to 
draw more heavily from the normal Democratic 
vote. Democratic hopes rest on the fact that Kansas 
is likely to do anything in any election; that Coolidge, 
most decidedly, is not the sort of man that Kansas 
would pick as the Republican nominee, and that the 
Republican party in the State is rent by the Klan 
issue. It is conceivable that Davis, though he hasn’t 
a plurality of the Kansas voters at present, may 
win them by election day. 

The fight for the Kansas governorship is highly 
interesting. As in Indiana, the candidate backed by 


for governor, near Bunceton. 

Missouri has no senatorial contest this year. Dr. 
Nelson’s opponent for governor is Sam Baker, 
former State Superintendent of Schools. 


AL signs point to the capture of Ohio’s twenty- 
four electoral votes by the Republican nominee. 
Out of the last ten elections in this State, the 
Republicans have been successful in eight. Harding 
carried it over Cox by four hundred thousand. 
Ohio, however, as always, is a battle ground. 
The Democrats figure that Davis has a fighting 
chance to carry it. The La Follette people have hopes. 
La Follette will damage the Republicans by taking 
(Continued on page 268) 
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Charles Proteus Steinmetz 
A MASTER AMON! G MASTERS, HAILED BY THE PUBLIC AT LARGE AS A WIZARD, HIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY AND 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING IS BEYOND MEASURE. HIS DEATH OCCURRED ON OCTOBER 26, 1923, 
AT SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
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N the death of Charles Proteus Steinmetz, the 

world loses one of its greatest mathematicians 
and electrical engineers; America, one of her most 
brilliant adopted sons. 

Carl August Rudolph Steinmetz, as he was chris- 
tened, was born in Breslau, Germany, in 1865, and 
received his education at the University of Breslau, 
where he was a student for six years. It was during 
his fourth year at the university that he began his 
study of electrical science, then a virgin field; in the 
same year he definitely associated himself with a 
group of student devotees of Ferdinand Lassalle, 
the noted German publicist and Socialist. Two years 
later, almost on the eve of his graduation from 
the university, Steinmetz was obliged to flee from 
Germany a political fugitive. He went immediately 
to Switzerland and entered the Polytechnic School 
at Zurich where he received his instruction in 
mechanical engineering. 

At the end of his year in Zurich, Steinmetz ac- 
cepted his roommate’s offer to pay his passage to 
America, and thus, in June, 1889, there passed 
through the immigrants’ gate at Ellis Island a 
crippled, penniless youth whose progress and attain- 
ment in our country became phenomenal. Ten 
years later, Charles Proteus Steinmetz (for he re- 
tained as his name the nickname given him in his 





STEINMETZ (STANDING AT EXTREME RIGHT) IN A GROUP OF FELLOW STUDENT SOCIALISTS POSED AROUND THE 
BUST OF FERDINAND LASSALLE, GERMAN PUBLICIST AND SOCIALIST 


university days) was elected president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
highest honor that could be conferred upon him by 
his fellows. 

Some of the most intricate of the electrical 
achievements of the last half century were those of 
Steinmetz. First and foremost, he was a mathe- 
matician, but hardly less a brilliant electrical 
engineer and physicist. He was a world builder 
in the world of electrical development. Electrical 
engineers to this day utilize—and always will 
utilize — Steinmetz’s law for calculating the mag- 
netic losses in electrical apparatus. They also use 
his mathematical method of handling problems in- 
volving the alternating electrical currents. These 
were his two most fundamental achievements. 
More spectacular, almost equally important, and 
unfortunately unfinished, were his investigations of 
lightning and the methods of guarding electrical 
systems against it. 

To quote from the tribute paid Steinmetz by 
his friend, Prof. Vladimir Karapetoff: “Modest, 
thoughtful, a prodigious worker . . . he was the 
very impersonation of the principle of losing one’s 
self so as to find it again in bigger things. His contri- 
bution to our welfare and knowledge is beyond 
measure.” 
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WINTER VIEW OF DR. STEINMETZ’S CAMP ON A TYPICAL SUMMER DAY’S RECREATION. DR. 


VIELE’S CREEK, A TRIBUTARY OF THE MOHAWK. STEINMETZ CANOEING ON THE MOHAWK NEAR 


THE CAMP WAS LATER ENLARGED 


AT WORK IN THE SUMMER TIME AT HIS CAMP 


HIS CAMP 


























THE HOUSE IN SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK, BUILT FOR DR. STEINMETZ BY THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
AT THE LEFT, ADJOINING THE GREENHOUSE, IS THE LABORATORY IN WHICH HE LIVED AND WORKED 
FOR MONTHS BEFORE THE RESIDENCE WAS COMPLETED 
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DEMONSTRATION OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTNING WITH THE LIGHTNING GENERATOR. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN 
IN DR. STEINMETZ’S LABORATORY 
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Monopolies of 1924 


V. The Necessities 
By William L. Chenery 


N his Labor Day speech, Senator La Follette 
I said: “When I say that the prices paid by the 

American people today for coal, food, light, 
clothing, and everything that goes to warm, house, 
feed, and shelter the human family are fixed by 
great corporate combinations of wealth, I merely 
repeat what every intelligent man and woman 
within sound of my voice knows to be true.” 

The leader of the third party was addressing the 
radio audience which possibly numbered millions 
of hearers, and, naturally, he had little time for fine 
distinctions. Is it generally true, or is it generally 
believed to be true, that the prices paid by Ameri- 
cans for the essentials of life are fixed by great 
corporate combinations of wealth? If the picture 
drawn by Senator La Follette is essentially correct, 
how did the great corporations acquire the power? 
How have they used their control over prices, if, 
in fact, they possess the power ascribed to them? 

It will be observed that the assertion was made 
that prices were fixed by “great corporate combina- 
tions of wealth,” not by “trusts” or monopolies, 
which would have been a very different charge. It 
must be admitted freely that the corporation is the 
preferred business unit today, and that the tendency 
is generally toward large organizations. The 1919 
Census of Manufactures showed that, measured by 
the value of their products, corporations did 87.7 
per cent of the business of the country. This was 
a marked increase over previous years. In 1904, the 
corporations had been credited with but 73.7 per 
cent of all the country’s manufacturing products. 

The sizes of the corporations engaged in different 
industries vary greatly. Senator La Follette men- 
tioned specifically coal, food, light, and clothing in 
his allegation that prices were fixed by great cor- 
porate combinations of wealth. Conditions differ 
in these industries and in their numerous branches. 
Take coal, for example. Soft coal is mined by a 
large number of corporations and individuals. 
The Federal Trade Commission made an incom- 
plete report on the bituminous industry two years 
ago, its work having been interrupted by an in- 
junction granted against it by the United States 
Supreme Court, which held that the Federal, body 
was seeking to obtain “information as to intra- 
state commerce.” 

Certain data concerning 1,126 companies were, 
nevertheless, obtained and published. The commis- 
sion’s conclusion as reported to Congress was that 
there was a “need of more accurate and complete 


information regarding the ownership of bituminous 
coal deposits and coal mines and the true invest- 
ment therein, and the true profits arising there- 
from.” The group appointed by President Harding 
to study the soft-coal industry under the direction 
of Secretary Hoover reported that there were too 
many and not too few operators in the soft-coal 
districts. A great natural resource was being wasted 
because of too much competition and of uneconomic 
methods attendant upon such production. 


HE concrete recommendations hitherto made to 

Congress have looked accordingly to restricting 
the exploitations of the bituminous fields rather 
than to curbing the activities of great corporate 
combinations of wealth. Anthracite coal, on the 
other hand, is more closely held, and the operators 
and transportation companies dominant in that 
field have more than once been prosecuted under 


' the antitrust laws. So, while the assertion that the 


price of hard coal was fixed by great corporate 
combinations of wealth might be warranted, at the 
present time, evidence is lacking that the price of 
soft coal is similarly determined. 

Food production offers similar diversity. It has 
been seen how the Federal Trade Commission (see 
THe INDEPENDENT for September 27) reported 
that the larger packers maintained a monopoly 
over the meat industry. Other reports have shown 
that the milling of flour was a highly integrated 
industry, and that the millers were able to protect 
themselves much better during the depression of 
1920-1921 than were the wheat growers. The 
Trade Commission reported that the profits of 
some of the millers were indefensibly high during 
the war years. Canned milk is also a compact in- 
dustry. Three fourths of the output was credited 
by the commission to ten companies and nearly one 
half of the production of evaporated and condensed 
milk to three companies. “The price statistics be- 
tween 1907 and 1917,” said the Federal Trade 
Commission in its report on profiteering, “show 
that practically every rise and every decline was 
inaugurated by either Borden or Helvetia, and the 
small manufacturers followed.” Salmon canning is 
another compactly organized food industry. Alto- 
gether, however, there were 61,312 establishments 
employed in the manufacture of various food 
products in 191g and, except in the case of the pack- 
ers and of some of the agricultural codperative dis- 
tributing agencies, no charges of monopoly have 
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attracted public attention. All that can be said is 
that the corporation is the form of ownership char- 
acteristic of the production of food, and that in 
some branches of the industry very large corpora- 
tions appear to exercise great power. 

A corporation, moreover, is a legal and not an 
illegal entity, and mere size is not an offense under 
American laws. It remains to be proved that the 
prices of food products generally have been fixed in 
ways not approved by the statutes and common law. 

Light in the cities is furnished by utility com- 
panies which are undeniably managed by great 
corporate combinations of wealth. The rates charged 
the public, however, are approved by State com- 
missions and, while the wisdom of many of these 
regulatory bodies may be challenged, it is difficult 
to see how the Federal Government can substitute 
a new method of control. The regulation of local 
utilities is a State, and not a national, function. 

The manufacture of clothing, on the other hand, 
is a highly competitive industry. The production 
of wool and of cotton is more completely organized, 
but in the fabrication of clothes for men, women, 
and children, the effort of reformers has lain in the 
direction of getting more and not less organization. 
The “sweatshop” competition, which destroyed all 
standards, and not combination, was the evil of 
the industry rather than the “trust.” So far as 
labor has been concerned, and the third party is a 
farmer-labor alliance, the growth of corporations in 
the garment industry has been coincident with an 
improvement in conditions. The large manufactur- 
ing establishment is infinitely preferable to the 
“sweatshop,” so characteristic of the industry a 
quarter of a century ago. 


alee this rapid survey, it is apparent that 
while combinations of corporations verging on 
monopoly have been charged with price control 
and other abuses in the meat industry, in the min- 
ing of anthracite coal, and in certain other less con- 
spicuous lines, on the whole, it is safe to say only 
that the necessities of life, like the luxuries, for that 
matter, are produced by corporations, and that the 
corporations have tended to grow large. What, 
then, becomes of the historic problem of the “trust” 
which has occupied so large a place in American 
political discussion? 

It is fairly obvious that Senator La Follette has 
been influenced by the traditional American belief 
that a corporation in itself is bad. For many years, 
corporations were unpopular, and they had to fight 
their way against the opposition of masses of voters. 
Thomas Jefferson believed that the farmer who 
owned his own land was the best defender of Ameri- 
can liberty, and the Jeffersonian creed has been 
widely accepted by generations who have forgotten 
the man. Corporations were feared and their activi- 
ties have been often denounced as though they were 


intrinsically vicious. The law, however, created the 
corporation with its limited liability and sought 
only to prohibit certain forms of monopoly and 
unfair practices. The confusion exists in the tacit 
though unfounded assumption that a large cor- 
poration is a monopoly, and that it is probably 
guilty of violating the statutes or at least of dealing 
unjustly with the public. 

It has been seen that a “trust” is an industrial 
monopoly, and that the test of monopoly is the 
power to control prices. The familiar form of the 
“trust” is the holding company which owns either 
the stock or the physical property of its constituent 
bodies. The Standard Oil Company and the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company were typical trusts. In the 
famous decisions handed down by Chief Justice 
White on May 9g, 1911, these two combinations 
were ordered dissolved on the ground that they 
had sought to monopolize their respective branches 
of trade. Previously, of course, in the Northern 
Securities and in the Union Pacific cases, railroad 
mergers had been forbidden by the court as contrary 
to the law. It is significant to note in this connec- 
tion that the attitude of Congress toward railroad 
mergers has been completely changed and that com- 
bination was authorized in the Transportation Act. 


{inion Standard Oil Company’s supremacy was 
obtained in part, perhaps, by managerial skill 
and in part by unfair practices. Railroad rebates 
were secured which put their competitors at a dis- 
advantage. The monopoly of pipe lines served also 
to fatten the Standard Oil Company at the expense 
of its rivals. In 1904, the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions estimated that the oil trust produced 82.9 per 
cent of the naphtha of the country. It was able to 
fix prices, and it undoubtedly was guilty of many 
unfair practices in its dealing with its competitors, 
the owners of oil wells, and with the consuming 
public. It charged excessive prices where it had no 
competition and sold its product without profit 
wherever such a course was necessary to overcome 
competition. In a word, the court found the Stand- 
ard Oil Company guilty of many trade practices 
which have subsequently been explicitly forbidden 
by statute. 

The dissolution decree of the Supreme Court in 
the oil case has been criticized because the value of 
the stocks of the various Standard Oil Companies 
increased after the court’s decision. It is also true 
that the great development of the automobile in- 
dustry came after Ig11, and that a new market 
was discovered for the products of the oil companies. 
Other concerns have come into the field, and, while 
the organization which founded the Rockefeller 
fortunes may be still the most powerful, it has vigor- 
ous competitors. The Federal Trade Commission 
has lately reported that the petroleum industry in 
Wyoming and Montana is dominated by Standard 
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Oil interests, and that the extensive community of 
interests between the various Standard Oil Compa- 
nies should be abolished by additional legislation. 
It has also remarked that the Supreme Court’s 


decree of 1911 was defective. But when all this is 


said, it is still true that during the last year, the 
Sinclair and the Doheny oil companies have been 
much more in the public eye than have the compo- 
nent corporations of the former trust, and that politi- 
cal criticism has been directed at its competitors 
rather than at the Standard Oil. 


6 pn trusts which have been fought in the 
courts have been accused of other types of 
unfair practices. Some of these will be considered 
in a final article dealing with the present legislation 
on the subject. Whether, regardless of the law, the 
“trusts” have been economically desirable is a 


question impossible to answer definitely. The same 


cable message which fifty years ago cost $100 can 
now be sent to London from New York for $1.20, 
and the telegraph industry is counted moderately 
competitive. The prices of many products made by 
“trusts’’ and by large corporations have also tended 
to go down when invention has made available 
cheaper methods. 

The study of costs is, however, so far undeveloped, 
and the public statistics are so fragmentary, that it 


is difficult to say what size unit is economically most 
productive. Farmers and labor have deemed it 
desirable to obtain immunity from the antitrust 
laws for their codperative associations and unions. 
Their purpose is frankly to fix prices. Many large 
corporations desired to do the same thing for their 
own enrichment, but whether the American public 
has been better served by the fact that the Standard 
Oil Company, the American Tobacco Company, the 
International Harvester Company, the United 
States Steel Corporation, the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, the United Shoe Machinery Company, 
and many other “trusts” obtained overshadowing 
power in their respective domains, is a wholly 
different question. It may be that stability, order, 
and progress were introdyced by these giants, and, 
on the other hand, history may return the verdict 
against them. 

However this may be, it is certain that many of 
the practices through which the trusts obtained pre- 
dominance are no longer tolerable. The laws now 
prescribe in much greater detail what may not be 
done, and it is significant that the cases charging 
violations of these antitrust laws have, in the pro- 
ceedings of the Federal Trade Commission, involved 
relatively small concerns rather than the great 

‘corporate combinations of wealth. This curious fact 
must also be considered in a concluding article. 


The Dreamer 
By Francis C. Cook 


TINY crack of autumn sunlight penetrated the 
gloom of a corner of the great barn loft, 
falling across a worn volume, open at a por- 

trait of Abraham Lincoln. The boy who had crept 
there to read the book raised his shining eyes and 
whispered: 

“He done it—e made good without a chance, 
an’ so can I!” 

So lost was he in his inspiration that he did not 
hear a heavy tread on the hay. A voice startled him. 

“Tra!” 

The boy blanched; his eyes were frightened as 
they turned to the stern figure of his father. 

“Oh, ye needn’t try to hide that book; I seen it. 
Don’t ye know it’s past four o’clock, an’ ye been out 
o’ sight since dinner? Why didn’t ye answer me when 
I called ye?” 

“T swear I never heard ye, paw!” 

“That’s a lie. Ye thought i couldn’t find ye. Up 
here three hours, an’ every minute of ’em wasted. 
Ye ought — 

“Honest, paw, I only came up here fer a minute. 
I didn’t take no notice of the time.’ 


“That'll do! Here ye air, nigh seventeen, an’ all 
Petersboro calls ye no ’count. Ye didn’t git it from 

me — | worked my hands to the bone every day of 
the week, startin’ younger’n you air. Now guns 
that book — I'll learn ye to throw yer time away! 

“Tt — it’s Mr. Potter’s, paw!” 

“That school-teacher’s? Well, I don’t keer if it is 
— give it here. Git down them steps an’ git to yer 
chores — an’ stop that snivellin’? I cain’t under- 
stand ye. Ye don’t do half the work ye’d ought, an’ 
what ye do ain’t did right. That Potter an’ yer maw 
aggin’ ye on, too! I was a fool to let ye go to school 
to him a month last winter, an’ I won’t do it ag’in. 
He turnt yer head — but what good has book learn- 
in’ did him — him a-gittin’ old, with little pay an’ 
nothin’ ahead? The place fer you is where ye’re at 
now. It takes somethin’ you ain’t got to make a 
great man, an’ you git them fool ideas out o’ yer 
head an’ do the best ye kin with what ye got. An’ 
hear me — don’t let me ketch ye readin’ no more, 
er a-runnin’ off nights to see that schoolmaster.” 

“But paw, how’m I ever gonna make good with- 
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out book learnin’? 
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“Make good! Ye don’t need nothin’ but hard 
work — sweatin’ night ’n’ day — startin’ afore light 
an’ quittin’ past dark. I never was inside a school in 
my life, an’ I own as good a farm as ther’ is in 
Chester County an’ don’t owe no man a penny —” 

“Yes,” broke in the boy with sudden fire, “‘an’ 
you cain’t see past yer own fences! You made a slave 
out o’ maw an’ worked yerself to the bone jest fer a 
piece o’ dirt!” 

“Shut up! What right you got to look down on me, 
when yo’re my only disgrace in a town that calls 
me respectable? Damn that Potter — ruinin’ what 
little good ther’ was in ye!” 


A owe night was well along when a timid knock 
sounded on the door of Schoolmaster Potter’s 
one room. 

“Come in,” called the kindly man, raising his 
white head from a volume of Chaucer. “Why, Ira — 
come in to the fire: it’s chilly out tonight.” 

“Mr. Potter,” began the boy, fumbling with his 
rough hat, “I — I’m mighty sorry, but my father 
burnt up that last book you let me borry —”’ 

“Well, now, my boy, you mustn’t mind that —” 

“That ain’t all. He thrashed me fer sayin’ he 
hadn’t made no more o’ himself than a clod o’ dirt 


on his farm. He said he’d work all the ambitions an’ 


dreams out o’ me, an’ tie me down to what he is if it 
killed him! An’ he said I couldn’t see you no 
more —" 

“Then you should —” 

“But I won’t stand fer it! That — that’s why I’m 
here. I come to tell ye good-by.” 

“You mean you’re running away, Ira?” 

“Yes!” 

“T’m sorry — very sorry.” 

“Then ye don’t think I’d ought to?” 

“No — no, I don’t mean that; at least, I’m not 
sure. I’m just sorry it has to be this way. The world 
is hard, Ira—there’l] be dark days and many trials.” 

“T don’t care!” and again sudden fire was in the 
boyish voice. “All the great men you ever told me 
about had years and years and years full o’ dark 
days an’ trouble, but they had the right stuff in ’em 
an’ won out. An’ I’ve got it in me, too—I don’t 
care how long it takes er how hard it is, I’ll bring it 
out. Paw said there was somethin’ I didn’t have that 
would keep me from ever bein’ a great man. You 
don’t believe that’s so, do you, Mr. Potter? Haven’t 
you told me that men can make themselves what 
they want to be, if they only try hard enough?” 

“Yes, yes, my boy — I believe it, and I believe in 
you. My heart tells me you will succeed. But don’t 
forget the things I have taught you; be upright and 
honorable; keep your eye always on your goal — 
never swerve from your purpose, and every obstacle 
will be a stepping-stone, and you can’t fail!” 

“T won’t ferget, Mr. Potter. I owe you everything; 
maybe if I hadn’t met you I’d be a clod like my 


father; you and maw’ll get the credit fer whatever 
I do ’way from Petersboro.” 

“Thank you, my boy. But don’t judge your 
father too harshly — hardship has bent his soul, 
but his heart is right at the bottom. Let me lend you 
some money; you may need it.” 

“No — I got a snack in my pocket, an’ I can git 
along. I want to make my own way without help.” 

“Nonsense, Ira; you mustn’t go hungry. Here — 
there’s a few dollars — all I happen to have with 
me right now, or I’d give you more. And I have an 
old coat — it’s growing toward winter — you’ll need 
it. I'll get it out — I have another.” 

Sobs broke the boy’s protests; the old man would 
hear of no refusal. 

“Mr. Potter, you’re the best friend I’ll ever have. 
Money couldn’t — there’s the night freight a-whis- 
tlin’; I want to ketch it at the water tower. Good-by, 
Mr. Potter — I’ll never ferget you!” 

“Good-by, my boy; let me hear from you — God 
bless you!” 

The man’s eyes followed the boy out of sight; 
then he began to pace the floor, harking back to the 
day when he had left his own farmhouse home forty 
years before and had gone, as Ira Watt was now 
going, to find his fortune in a city. He groaned; had 
he been right to let the boy go — did Ira lack, as he 
had lacked, some vital element of success? 

The long freight train was stopped at the water 
tower in the ragged outskirts of Petersboro when Ira 
Watt darted out of the gloom to the side of a car. 
Up the iron ladder he scurried, flattening himself 
out of the wind that bit even through Mr. Potter’s 
coat. A bell sounded; a blackness of trees began to 
hide the late gleams in Petersboro homes. 

“‘Good-by, Petersboro,” shouted Ira, above the 
rising roar of the wheels. “ You ain’t been as good to 
me as you might, but I’ll hold no hard feelin’s. An’ 
some day I’ll come back, an’ you’ll be proud o’ the 
name o’ Ira Watt. Maybe, I’ll come in a private 
train, an’ you'll have the band out to march up 
Main Street ahead of me; an’ you’ll point me out to 
your children, an’ tell em what a great man | am!” 


Teer years passed before the day of Ira 
Watt’s return to Petersboro. Though it was gray 
dawn, a crowd met the special train in which he 
came. When he rode up Main Street a band blared 
before him and the little town was in holiday attire; 
the sidewalks thronged with people who waved at 
him and cheered him. Home again! Tears came into 
his eyes, but he blinked them back, bowing to each . 
side, returning the smiles. Even as Ira Watt had 
prophesied on that night long ago, a father among 
the mass raised his awed son to his shoulder and 
pointed to him — pointed to Ira Watt — and said: 

“Looky, baby — see the funny clown on the mule? 
Don’t you reckon he’s about the funniest clown in 
the whole circus?” 
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The Iroquois League of Nations 
By Robert Lansing 


Editor’s Note: — This is the concluding installment of an article by the former Secretary 
of State on the League of Nations which existed among the different tribes of the Iroquois Indians long 
before the white man came to America. The first part discussed the tribal customs of the aborigines; 
in this conclusion, Mr. Lansing reviews the actual achievements of the league. 


council composed of fifty sachems (the word 

“sachem,” by the way, was borrowed for 
some reason from the language of the Lennie- 
Lenape, or Delaware nation). The office of sachem 
was permanent and hereditary, but, as there was 
no law of primogeniture, the descent was through 
the maternal line, which is customary among races 
that make marriage dissolvable by either the man 
or the woman without cause other than personal 
inclination. 

The fifty sachems of the league were distributed 
among the Five Nations as follows: nine Mohawks; 
eight Senecas; fourteen Onondagas; nine Oneidas; 
and ten Cayugas. The inequality of representation 
in the great council would seem to deny that each 
nation had an equal voice in determining the policies 
and actions of the league. Morgan, however, solves 
the problem when he says that “unanimity was a 
fundamental law,” and that “the idea of majorities 
and minorities was entirely unknown.” When a 
subject calling for united action or for a common 
policy was presented to the council for decision, the 
sachems of each nation divided into three or four 
groups. These groups met separately and considered 
the subject until the members of each group reached 
a unanimous opinion. A group then selected a 
spokesman to present its views to the spokesmen 
of the other groups of their nation. When the repre- 
sentatives of the groups had, after discussion, come 
to a complete agreement, they in turn chose one of 
their number as the representative of their nation. 
The five spokesmen then debated the question 
before the full council. If the five finally agreed, 
their unanimous decision became the will of the 
league; otherwise, the subject was dropped. 

In view of this complicated method, which some- 
times made unanimous decisions difficult, it was an 
advantage for a nation to have few representatives. 
The Mohawks, the most warlike nation, with nine 
sachems, and the Senecas, the strongest numerically, 
with only eight, were each in a position superior to 
that of the Onondagas with fourteen. 

Iroquois war chiefs were usually chosen by the 
national council on grounds of popular recognition 
of ability and achievement. When the nations of the 
league went to war against a common enemy, an 
ancient custom provided that the united forces 


Te government of the league rested in a great 


should be led by two chieftains of the Seneca na- 
tion, whose office was hereditary, descended through 
the mother’s totem. The accepted leaders of war 
parties in a nation and its influential men, 
generally aged warriors, belonged to the class of 
chiefs and not ‘to the group of hereditary 
sachems; in fact, I believe that the only sachem 
renowned in history as a great war chief was 
Logan of the Cayugas. | 


6 brs tribes, or clans, which united the peoples 
of the Five Nations and bound them together by 
blood brotherhood and usually by actual kinship 
were eight in number and were divided into two 
classes. The first class consisted of the Wolf, Bear, 
Beaver, and Turtle; in the second class were the 
Deer, Snipe, Heron, and Hawk. Every individual 
belonged to one of these eight tribes, which he or she 
acquired by heredity from the mother’s family. 
Some of ‘the nations had all of these totems, while 
others had few— the Mohawksonly three. Originally, 
a person of one class of totems could not intermarry 
with another of the same class though of a different 
totem. Later, however, this custom was modified 
so that the restriction as to marriage was applied 
only to individuals having the same totem. When it 
is remembered that descent was through the mater- 
nal line, that marriages took place between members 
of different nations, and that the sachemship re- 
mained always under the same totem, the intricacies 
of the subject are manifest. 

There are certain fundamental principles of 
Long House politics which stand out as practical and 
effective in international organization. These are: 
permanent peace between the members of the 
league; freedom of national action toward all nations 
not members of the league; mutual discussion and 
decision regarding subjects of common interest 
by a council of representatives of the nations com- 
posing the league; equality of member nations in the 
affairs of the league; unanimity in the decisions of 
the council; and publicity of the discussions in the 
council. Here are all the elements necessary for an 
international association. There is no supernational 
authority, no surrender of national sovereignty, and 
no compulsion other than the respect for agreements 
and the sense of honor. It is an extraordinary inter- 
national relationship when one stops to consider the 
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primitive state of society in which it was developed. 
The Iroquois League was constituted and in full 
operation when its members were in the stone age, 
when they possessed no written records, and when 
they had to depend on the memory of the elders 
for their code of action, a code which has been re- 
ceived by word of mouth from the old men of each 
preceding generation. All these limitations add to 
the wonders of its formation and operation. 

The history of the Iroquois League of Nations 
after its members came in contact with Europeans 
can be only hastily reviewed. When the Dutch 
navigators and traders arrived in the Hudson, the 
Indians, whose villages were along that river and 
in and about Manhattan, had submitted to the 
warlike Iroquois and paid their furs and wampum 
to the Mohawk chieftains who periodically visited 
them to receive this tribute. 


= the same year that the Dutch opened a way to 

trade with the vassals of the league in the south 
and had learned of its existence, the intrepid French 
explorer, Samuel de Champlain, clashed with the 
Iroquois in a conflict which was insignificant in 
itself, but momentous in its consequences. The 
Hurons and Adirondacks were at that time (1609) 
settled along the lower St. Lawrence, and against 
these nations the Mohawks were waging a predatory 
war. Champlain, with two or three of his white 
companions, joining a war party of the northern 
Indians in order that he might convince them of the 
genuineness of his friendship, proceeded southward 
by way of the lake which bears his name until he 
came to the hunting grounds of the Mohawks. Here 
he fell in with an enemy band. 

The firearms of the French won a victory for their 
allies, for the Iroquois warriors fled in terror at the 
roar of the harquebuses and the whir of the slugs 
through the forest. It was an easy victory, a blood- 
less victory, but a costly one for France. It is no 
exaggeration to say that it cost that monarchy its 
American possessions, for the Mohawks never forgot 
or forgave this first hostile act of the French. 

The Dutch treatment of the aborigines was in 
marked contrast to that of the austere and illiberal 
Puritans of New England and of the arrogant and 
contemptuous Englishmen of Virginia. Neither the 
Yankee nor the Cavalier brooked delay with equa- 
nimity. They were frequently irritable and _ill- 
tempered in council. They looked upon the red men 
as inferors whose rights and customs they were in 
no way bound to respect. Compulsion seemed to 
them the only effective method of dealing with 
savages. Naturally, the Indian, who had known no 
law other than his own will, was bitterly resentful 
of his treatment by these domineering white men 
who, landing on his shores, occupied his hunting 
grounds and sought to dictate what he should and 
should not do. 


Until about the year 1640, prior to which time the 
possibilities of the future were not clearly recog- 
nized, there was apparently no definite movement 
by the French on the St. Lawrence to subdue the 
Iroquois or to win their friendship. Prior to that 
year, the Dutch had founded the settlements of 
New Amsterdam, Sopus, and Fort Orange, while 
their traders had visited the Iroquois villages along 
the Mohawk River. Acting with tact and discretion, 
they had won the confidence of the Indians, and 
their commissioners had celebrated with the Five 
Nations a treaty of amity, known as the “Great 
Covenant Chain,” which was annually kept bright 
at the council fire by expressions of good will and 
esteem and by the customary exchange of presents. 

Commercially, the friendship of the Iroquois was 
of great value to the Dutch because of the profitable 
trade in furs which resulted. Fort Orange became 
the successful rival of Montreal, largely through the 
aggressiveness of the Iroquois, who, by closing the 
Ottawa River, diverted to the Dutch trading post 
of Fort Orange (now Albany) the bulk of the skins 
coming from the west. This interruption in the 
chief source of revenue of New France determined 
‘its officials to attempt by pacific means to win favor 
with the league. With this object, the Jesuit fathers 
were encouraged by the French authorities to make 
their way from the St. Lawrence settlements into 
the valleys of central New York. I do not mean 
that the Jesuits themselves were influenced by this 
material motive in going among these savages. 
Such a thought is inconceivable, when one considers 
the unselfish service and the whole-hearted spirit 
of devotion which inspired these missionaries. But 
they recognized France as a child of Rome, and the 
Dutch as of the heretical Reformed Faith. They 
were determined that this influence should be 
broken, and the souls of the savages saved from 
perdition. Thus, the selfish interests of the officials 
of New France and the sincere purpose of the Jesuits 
coincided in the desire to alienate the Iroquois 
from the Dutch and to attach them to the French. 


 Y oarmpin exact figures cannot of course be given, 
it is probable that in 1640 the combined fight- 
ing strength of the Long House did not exceed 
three thousand warriors, and several writers place 
the number as low as twenty-five hundred. Fully 
half of these were of the Seneca and Cayuga nations, 
which took little part in the conflicts along the St. 
Lawrence and the Ottawa. Probably, not more than 
twelve hundred or fifteen hundred Iroquois were 
engaged in hostilities against the French and their 
Huron and Algonquin allies. But what havoc was 
wrought by these few hundreds of savages! From the 
Saguenay River to Georgian Bay their war parties 
ranged. The Algonquins fled to the shelter of the 
French settlement at Trois-Riviéres, but even there 
their relentless foe pursued and harassed them. The 
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few white soldiers behind log palisades could do little 
to prevent the extermination of their miserable and 
famished allies. 

Montreal told the same story. The fort was the 
only place of safety. Iroquois warriors lay in wait 
along the carrying place at the Lachine Rapids or 
watched the wooden walls over which floated the 
white flag of France, preventing all commercial 
intercourse with the Indians of the west. Beyond the 
settlement lurked peril and sudden death. 

For five years, this warfare continued with such 
fury that, when at last the French arranged a tem- 
porary peace with their fierce enemy, the Algon- 
quins had disappeared as a nation, and the Hurons, 
harassed beyond endurance, had abandoned the St. 
Lawrence and the lower Ottawa for Lake Simcoe 
and Georgian Bay. But peace was not:to the taste 
of the Iroquois, nor did distance lessen their efforts 
to gratify their lust for conquest. They found pre- 
text within a few months to break the truce which 
they had made with the French, and by 1650, 
they had practically completed the ruin of the 
Huron nation, the scattered fugitives seeking a new 
refuge near Lake Superior. 

With the overthrow of the Hurons, the Iroquois 
turned their arms against other neighboring nations. 
Their conquest of the Susquehannocks had opened 
the “Great Southern Trail” and the Ohio River to 
Iroquois war parties. They then attacked the Pow- 
hatans in Virginia and even the Catawbas further 
south, while other bands invaded the lands of the 
Shawnees south of the Ohio and the Cherokees 
along the Tennessee. Seneca warriors also made 
incursions into the west. Twigtwie villages on the 
Miami River and near the southern shore of Lake 
Superior were raided and burned. Even the Illinois 
country was ravaged in spite of the fact that the 
Illinois nation vastly exceeded in numbers the 
Iroquois League. 

The martial exploits of the league, when one 
considers the few warriors that it had, are simply 
amazing. Every Indian nation, friendly to the Gov- 
ernment of New France, became the victim of 
Iroquois ferocity. Punitive expeditions against the 
league gave an occasional respite but not for long. 
Only Comte de Frontenac seems to have been able 
to cope with the situation, and, unfortunately for 
French interests, he was recalled in 1682 after ten 
years of efficient service. He was succeeded by men 
far less competent. 

In 1689, war was declared between England and 
France, and the great struggle for America, which 
had been brewing for years, actually began. Appre- 
ciating the resourcefulness of Frontenac, the French 
crown, overlooking the causes of his recall, restored 
him to the governorship. Immediately upon his 
arrival, the old governor with his usual energy and 
resourcefulness organized three military expeditions. 
Two were directed against the outlying settlements 


of New England and the third was sent along the 
old Champlain trail to the Mohawk country with 
the object.of capturing Fort Albany. For some 
reason, this last expedition was diverted to the 
frontier village of Schenectady, which in February, 
1690, was burned and many of its inhabitants 
massacred, the remainder fleeing through the deep 
snows to Albany. The retreating French and Indians 
were pursued by the English and Mohawks who at 
last overtook and attacked them in the vicinity of 
Montreal. The score or more of prisoners taken by 
the pursuers were surrendered to the Mohawks who 
paraded them through their villages and put them 
to death with their customary cruelty. 

It was not until 1701 that Governor Calliéres, 
Frontenac’s former lieutenant and his successor, 
continuing the policy of the greatest governor that 
New France ever had, and no longer opposed by 
the English and Dutch in view of the cessation of 
hostilities, was able to induce the Iroquois, the 
Hurons, the Ottawas, and several other Indian 
nations to meet in council at Montreal and proclaim 
a general peace. 


HE “Great Council” of 1701 ends the career 

of the League of the Iroquois as a maker of 
American history. Its record from that time forward 
is one of decadence and disintegration. With all its 
pretense of continued power, the Ho-de-no-sau-nee 
had lost its united character and the great council 
of the league became a mere formality, a shadow 
without vigor or authority. 

And yet the task, which Providence seems to have 
imposed upon this group of savage nations, had 
been accomplished before war had wasted its man 
power and the vices of European civilization had 
sapped its virility and destroyed its morale. As the 
chronicle of the Seventeenth Century is spread 
before us, we can see a few English and Dutch col- 
onists, in scattered settlements, struggling to main- 
tain themselves along the bleak coasts of New 
England and in the forest lands watered by the 
Hudson and Mohawk rivers, an easy prey to 
the more enterprising and aggressive Frenchmen, 
except for the faithfulness, the courage, and the 
ferocity of their Indian allies. 

We can see the colonies of England and the Neth- 
erlands grow slowly from feeble youth to sturdy 
manhood shielded by the impregnable rampart of 
the League of the Long House. We can see the 
French, masters as they were of the arts of war and 
intrigue, baffled by the fierce warriors and astute 
councillors of the Iroquois. And, when at last peace 
came through the exhaustion of the savage com- 
batants, it came too late for Louis XIV to realize 
his dreams of French domination over North 
America. No longer did the English colonies need the 
protection of their loyal friends of the Long House. 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Readers and Writers 


plement of the New York Herald- 

Tribune, a correspondent plaintively 
inquires whetherhe must continue “toread 
and regard reviews purely as art for art’s 
sake.” He complains that, in the main, 
book reviewers “are seldom truly critical 
excepting in dispraise”; that they lack 
perspective and all sense of comparative 
values. The result is that what they write 
may be entertaining, but it is of little help 
to the person who is trying to ascertain 
whether a given work is worth his atten- 
tion. Except in so far as the gentleman 
overestimates, in my opinion, the intrinsic 
charm of the reviews of which he com- 
plains, his contention is well founded and 
interesting both to readers and writers. 
It is not, you will notice, a question of the 
disagreement of critics as to the merits of 
a book. 

Two competent judges may differ in 
their estimate or their’ interpretation of 
an author, without in any way sacrificing 
their claims to be heard. It all depends 
upon the degree and nature of the diver- 
gence of opinion. If one of them displays 
real incompetence, then, of course, the 
difference of opinion must eliminate him 
from serious consideration. It is not the 


ie a recent number of the literary sup- 


fact of disagreement, but the character _ 


of the disagreement itself, which deter- 
mines the critical standing of the judges, 


HIS, then, brings us to the complaint 

of the correspondent of the Herald- 
Tribune, for it is, at bottom, a complete 
indifference to qualifications and compe- 
tence which is responsible for the type of 
reviewing under discussion. If one takes 
at random half a dozen literary reviews in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Milan, or Madrid, 
and if one reads them with any regularity, 
it will become evident that they differ 
from most American reviews in one im- 
portant respect: they are not full of arti- 
cles by obscure or unknown persons. 
There is, in the natural course of things, 
a corps of criticism, to whose ranks can- 
didates are gradually admitted, as they 
learn their craft, complete their education, 
and demonstrate their competence. They 
do not spring fully armed with critical 
wisdom into prominent positions; and 
while they are on probation, so to speak, 
they are expected to behave themselves 
accordingly; their appearances are timed, 
and are increased only as they gradually 
win their right to a more frequent hearing, 
Over here, the exact opposite would 
seem to be the method in vogue with edi- 
tors and enjoyed by readers. There seems 
to be no prejudice in favor of competent 
critics and reviewers, and such complaints 


By Ernest Boyd 


as that which I have quoted must be rare. 
Otherwise, the constant admission by 
editors of reviewers who are either well- 
meaning tyros, or downright incompe- 
tents, and the acceptance of their views as 
being as good as any other person’s, 
would hardly have reached the lengths 
which they have. 

In the circumstances, what is surprising 
is, not the complaint of the Herald- 
Tribune’ s correspondent, but his tolerance 
of what he terms “art for art’s sake,” and 
it is that tolerance in thousands of readers 
which produces the kind of reviews of 
which he justly complains. The intellec- 
tuals in this country are very fond of 
attributing to tired business men, Bab- 
bitts, and other phantoms, an indifference 
to art and letters, and an incapacity to 
take them or their practitioners seriously, 
which might more justly be turned against 
themselves, for it is they, not the share- 
holders of the newspapers and magazines, 
who choose the literary material that is 
published — and who read it, perhaps I 
should add. When, therefore, they demon- 
strate their utter incapacity to differen- 
tiate between critical competence and 
incompetence, they do more harm to the 
cause of American literature than the 
Philistines at whom they incessantly gibe. 

I find an honest bootlegger who doesn’t 
know much about art, but knows what he 
likes, a more satisfactory fellow than some 
youth in his critical nonage — or dotard 
who has never emerged from it — engaged 
in teaching his grandmother to suck liter- 
ary eggs. Not that I advocate cliques, or 
the exclusion of young men from all op- 
portunity of being heard — although this 
evil is by no means eliminated because of 
the system in question. 


OTHING, of course, could be 
drearier than the sort of paper in 
which six or eight writers of established 
reputation repeat themselves week in, 
week out —a danger to which London 
journalism, especially of the Liberal per- 
suasion, used to be very much exposed 
before the war. But there is such a thing as 
fostering and welcoming new talent, with- 
out foisting it upon the public as if it had 
already proved its worth. In the current 
abandonment of all standards, except the 
elementary condition of being able — 
more or less — to write English, the ut- 
most harm is being done to talents which, 
as someone said ofa case in point, “achieve 
senility before reaching maturity.” — 
Having been young — very young — 
and an author myself, I know just how 
far one is capable of self-criticism between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. The 


painful but salutary business of being 
critical, at that stage, must be undertaken 
by those qualified by age and experience. 
As it seems to me, this phase in literary 
apprenticeship has vanished completely. 
We are all men of genius now. There is 
no more watchful waiting. 

By a curious coincidence, in the very 
place where that tiny voice of protest 
arose, Dr. Stuart P. Sherman inaugurated 
his career as a literary editor in New York 
with an article entitled “Indifferent? 
No!” wherein I discern the very root of 
the whole problem. Dr. Sherman declared 
that a debate upon the ideal of criticism 
was something that, like infant damnation, 
“our people would never stand for.” He 
agreed that “our American indifference 
to theory is rather a pity,” but concluded 
“the new esthetic theory” was defective, 
which brings us back to the view that, 
if one’s heart is right, and one’s intentions 
coincide with those of one’s friends, 
nothing further is necessary to become a 
critic. Those who believe that no believer 
in La Follette can do an esthetic wrong 
will address their communications to the 
“radicals.” Those who think that “ beauty 
has a heart full of service” will be 
welcomed by Dr. Sherman. 


O far as I am concerned, I favor 
neither party in the debate upon 
American letters for those reasons. It is no 
consolation to me, when I read a piece of 
half-baked criticism, or a novel utterly 
without form or artistic strength, or an- 
other book of sophomoric love poetry, 
that the authors agree with me that Cal- 
vin Coolidge has sold out to the “Inter- 
ests,” or that Soviet Russia should be 
recognized, or that what we need is 
brighter and better birth control. On these 
burning issues there is much to be said, 
but as a critic, I am concerned with mere 
literature, and I look accordingly for the 
appropriate qualities in the critic or 
author who claims my attention. 

One may argue, for instance, that 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s “Balisand” is an 
excellent novel; as I think, the best he 
has written since “Java Head.” One may 
deny that. But when, as one critic has 
done, it is argued that Winston Churchill 
did that sort of thing much better, and 
that the book is impeded by the mass of 
historical detail, then I beg leave to con- 
clude that such statements are a denial 
of all sense of values. Such a denial is a 
very different thing from a mere disagree- 
ment as to the relative merits of Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s latest novel. It is an exact 
illustration of the critical anarchy which 
we have been discussing. 
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A Difference in Rules 


You Genties. By Maurice Samuel. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


IME out of mind, Jew and Gentile 

have hated, or, at least, profoundly 
disliked and distrusted one another. For a 
variety of alleged reasons, Jews have been 
herded together, have been persecuted, 
abused, despised. Anti-Semitism flares 
up periodically in one civilized country 
after another. Pogroms and massacres 
may occur only in the cruder or more 
brutal Christian countries, but wherever 
Jews are numerically important in a 
Gentile community, the sullen dislike of 
them breaks out in modern, politer 
persecution, in propaganda and boycotts, 
in Ku-Klux Klans or one hundred per cent 
Nordic agitation. The public is quick to 
respond to dark rumors concerning the 
international Jewish financial clique, or 
to swallow with horrified credulity the 
sinister nonsense of the protocols of the 
Elders of Zion. We will believe evil of 
the Jew because he is alien to us, stub- 
bornly, fundamentally different from us, 
because there is a profound gulf, a chasm 
between his life philosophy and ours, 
because often the goal, the direction, 
the purpose of his spiritual journey being 
opposed to ours, he crosses us constantly 
in material ways, tramples on our codes, 
and spurns our treasured ideals. We dislike 
or hate each other to a large extent be- 
cause we do not understand. 

In this remarkable book, Mr. Maurice 
Samuel, a modern and extremely in- 
telligent Jew, analyzes some of the pro- 
found differences between the outlook, 
the philosophy of the Jew and that of the 
Gentile. Having developed these differ- 
ences, he shows how inevitably the Jewish 
practice conflicts with the Gentile, to the 
unhappiness of both, and, in his final 
chapters, he discusses the hope of a better 
understanding. With complete and cruel 
frankness, he tells the Gentile world just 
what he thinks of them, wherein they hold 
to ideals which he, as a Jew, cannot ap- 
preciate or live by. The Gentile attitude 
toward life is, in his view, éssentially a 
sporting attitude, something the Jew 
cannot possibly understand or adapt 
himself to. We are not serious, serious in 
the sense of the French sérieux. We have 
an incurable tendency to regard life as a 
game, as a gallant adventure, as a joyous 
battle. Our games, our sports are but 
incidents in a larger game. All life is a 
game or a battle, and is so described by 
our uplifting orators. Fundamentally, our 
laws, written and unwritten, are the rules 
of the game. To the restraints of those 
rules, to the strict discipline of the strug- 
gle, we voluntarily subject ourselves. The 
rules, the code, become immensely im- 
portant, obedience to them more neces- 
sary than to the morality behind them. 
Thus, it is not horrible to kill — in war — 


but it is very horrible to kill unfairly in 
war, to break the rules of the war game. 
War, itself, is but an expression of the 
Gentile joy in struggle and adventure. 
It is the ultimate defiance, the greatest, 
most enthralling game. Says Mr. Samuel: 


You hate war? Nonsense, you enjoy it. If, 
in the passing tiredness which follows the 
strenuous exertion, you pause awhile to re- 


flect, you do not dare to think into the root, . 


causes, and evils, lest indeed you make war 
impossible. You tinker with a few regula- 
tions, gas laws, Flammenwerfer rules, armed 
and unarmed ships, and similarly futile 
trivialities. You call each other “ bad sports” 
— and a day later you are prepared, if the 
occasion offers, to embark again on the ex- 
hilirating enterprise. Yet, I say, for all this, 
you can never be guilty in your own eyes, 
not one of you. Denunciation can only come 
from one who does not share your morality. 
. . » War is the high mark of your life, the 
true and triumphant expression of your in- 
stincts. And, therefore, whatever church and 
religion may preach in the intervals between 
actual fighting, you remember all your wars 
with wistful and longing pride as the greatest 
events in your existence. The splendor of 
war, in preparation and in action and in 
recollection, in the rhythm of training armies, 
in the frantic excitement of battle, in the 
glorious commemoration of monument and 
song and tapestry, is the flower of your civi- 
lization, material and spiritual. In nothing 
are you as efficient as in war; in nothing as 
true to yourselves. Strained to the utmost in 
this terrific game, your splendid faculties find 
full and vehement exercise. And whosoever 
from under the shadow of God upbraids you 
and discourages you, is your eternal enemy. 


The fact that most of us will acknowl- 
edge this paragraph with the tribute of a 
sheepish grin, is testimony enough to 
Mr. Samuel’s acumen. 

Gentiles, he finds, are not serious even 
in the gods they have created. Naturally 
polytheistic, we have conceived our gods 
to be like us, cheerful, sunny, mischievous 
as the gods of Greece, grave, incorrupti- 
ble, austere as the God of Calvinism; like 
us, but superior to us, an improvement on 
ourselves. But the Jew is essentially a 
monotheist, overwhelmed by the immi- 
nence of God: 


. . . Where there is the happy and im- 
aginative Gentile spirit there cannot be the 
complete and unconditional prostration of 
the individual. This utter breakdown of self 
which is revealed in our prayers before God, 
in our feelings toward him, is an experience 
which you are too proud to share. Most of 
our prayers are helpless repetitions of our 
helplessness, the stammerings of a child over- 
whelmed, overmastered, by contemplation of 
the Supreme Unity. You cannot pray thus; 
at no time, even in the presence of the gods, 
do you lose your self-possession, your dignity. 
You, too, pray, but your prayers, compared 
with ours, are requests. Your offers of service 
to Christ the God are the offers of a vassal 
to a powerful Superior. Our prayers, too, beg 
something, but requests of ours are folded in 
an abasement, a humility which would be 
revolting to you. 


Certainly, the Puritans, who approached 
more closely than other Gentiles to the 
spirit of the Jew as expressed in the Old 
Testament, manifested the same abase- 
ment and humility. Cromwell, one re- 
calls, wrestled with himself in tears and 
anguish. And with that abasement be- 
fore the imminence of God, the Puritans 
manifested something of the seriousness 
of the Jews. Life to them was not a game, 
not a matter for laughter and rejoicing. 
They abolished the Maypole and the Mor- 
ris dancing, and if they had possessed the 
poetry of the Jewish mind, they might 
well have substituted a wailing wall for 
those symbols of bucolic cheerfulness. 
Perhaps one of the reasons why modern 
people thoroughly dislike the Puritans, 
why they are constantly presented as in- 
tensely disagreeable, unpleasant folk, is 
because in so many respects they resem- 
bled the Jews whose habit of thought, 
whose life philosophy they had in part 
adopted. 

It would take more space than is 
available to begin to discuss Mr. Sam- 
uel’s thesis in its details. What has been 
quoted will indicate its arresting quality, 
the challenge to our complacency, and 
the hazardous injection of new ideas, of a 
new concept into our satisfactory status 
quo. Mr. Samuel, in his chapters on 
“Loyalty,” on “ Discipline,” on “We, the 
Destroyers,” is constantly illuminating 
dark matters, is explaining an opposition, 
stubborn, fundamental opposition which 
we have felt but never understood. 

Occasionally, the fever which con- 
sumes him breaks through the reasoned 
restraint, the almost passionate clarity 
of his expression. Occasionally, too, one 
feels that he rationalizes his emotions, 
that he provides almost too easily an ex- 
planation for things felt. He speaks from 
the heart; the motive of his speaking is 
white flame; the greatness of his subject 
shakes him like a wind. A passionate ad- 
vocate, a man not utterly removed from 
inspiration, as one over whose fingers had 
passed the fringes of Elijah’s mantle, he 
yet refrains from denunciation or proph- 
ecy. With a bitter courtesy, he veils 
whatever contempt he feels; instead of 
pleading, he reasons with sharp distinct- 
ness. His thought is keen as a knife, and 
it cuts deep. 

Nor should the style of his expression 
be passed over. He is a writer of real 
power who has steeped himself in the 
vigor of the old tradition. A Hebrew 
scholar, a Zionist of the Zionists, his 
English prose has something of the King 
James version — simplicity and energy, 
entirely without an anachronistic affecta- 
tion. Recently, this reviewer has read in 
“The New Palestine” a series of letters 
from Mr. Samuel describing impressions 
of his first visit to Palestine. For sheer 
feeling, for the poetry and beauty of 
emotion deeply felt, expressed with a 
limpid and lovely simplicity, I have read 
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nothing of late which so compels admira- 
tion. The letter in which he describes his 
first sight of Jerusalem can hardly be read 
without emotion even by the least sympa- 
thetic and most self-satisfied Gentile. 
In this book one does not find the simple 
beauty of those letters, written to his 
own people, telling of the homeland, 
desired for centuries and centuries, now 
rediscovered in all its storied, dreamed-of 
beauty. One finds rather a sharp, strong 
style, a vigorous direct attack, clothed in 
that strangest and rarest of garments — 
which we call eloquence. It is an eloquent 
book in the best sense. 

Something permanent is contributed in 
this book. It is too soon, perhaps, to 
estimate how much. But to this reviewer 
in his fresh, naif enthusiasm, “You 
Gentiles” appeals as the most original 
contribution, the most interesting and 
most arresting document which has ap- 
peared of late. D.R. 





Ventures in Etiquette 


Sociat Usace 1n America. By Margaret 
Wade. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.00. 


HERE is nothing quite like a book on 
etiquette to make socially present- 
able adults bless their parents. Anyone 
who had the rudiments of good manners 
drilled into him in youth will wonder a 
little at the necessity of so much obvious 


advice on how to “behave before folks”; . 


but a few pages of Margaret Wade are 
enough to convince even a scoffer that 
her motive is not the enhancement of 
snobbishness, but rather the desire to help 
the awkward toward social ease. If there 
is a fault in the presentation it is the 
author’s emphasis on “What we do in 
Washington?” The capital — well, it’s 
the capital politically, but hardly socially. 
The nation, unless we have erred in ob- 
servation, takes its manner from the 
same source that it takes its fashions — 
New York. Nevertheless, the author is a 
safe mentor for the awkward. A. P. 





“__Cabbages and Kings’”’ 


Men, Mains anp Mustarp Por. By 
Gilbert Frankau. New York: The 
Century Co. $2.00. 


R. FRANKAU tells almost any 

kind of story well. In this volume, 
he has collected some twenty short stories 
on most of the subjects under the sun. 
War, murder, the stage, the cigar trade, 
fox-hunting — these are a few of his 
themes. Of the lot, we like best the stories 
by Mustard Pot who, being a horse, 
writes, with considerable conviction, 
stories about hunting. As a rule, fox- 
hunting fiction of late years has either 


been rather stupid or rather unreal, 
exception always being made for the 
delightful “Irish R. M.” series by Somer- 
ville and Ross. The genuine humors of 
fox-hunting, the waywardness of hounds 
who, like men, vacillate between shame 
and glory, the endless variety of horse 
nature so generally treated with senti- 
mentality or a slangy, shoddy smartness, 
the human element of the field and the 
farmers and the hunting staff, the thrill 
and drama of the hunt —all these, as 
Masefield found, combine into a picture of 
varied and vivid color. But Mr. Frankau 
gives us in such a story as “Mustard 
Pot, Huntsman” something of the aching 
frenzy of the chase, that fierce instinct 
which drives the hound to utter, deadly 
weariness, which carries the horse long 
after he is spent, which makes men and 
women blind to danger, forgetful of 
responsibilities, of everything except the 
passionate urge of the hunt. This, after 
all, is the essence of hunting, and unless 
it is felt, the best horseman in the world 
will ride only academically to hounds; 
unless it is expressed, the most elaborate 
fox-hunting story becomes a thin, in- 
adequate exercise. D. R. 





An Emotional Experience 


Tue Story or My Heart. By Richard 
Jefferies. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Co. $4.00. 


HIS noble and beautiful record has 

been published in a beautiful and 
noble form by E. P. Dutton & Co. Like 
W. H. Hudson, Richard Jefferies experi- 
enced nature acutely. His life was spent 
in the “interpretation of nature,” in 
finding secret, esoteric meanings in the 
world of living things. A less powerful, 
dominant spirit than Hudson, he had 
something of the latter’s otherworldliness 
and vision. In this book, he has written an 
autobiography of his soul. An intense, 
fervid book, packed and filled with a 
passionate searching for a life not of the 
body, but to which the body and all good 
and beautiful things contribute, for the 
“‘soul-life”” — not hereafter, but now, in 
this life; filled, too, with an almost over- 
powering hunger and thirst for beauty 
however manifested; a book keyed to a 
pitch too high for the emotional capacities 
of the vulgar. 

To read this book is an experience in 
emotion, an education in esthetic phi- 
losophy. It was, therefore, a happy in- 
spiration to produce it in a fitting and 
beautiful form. Mr. Ethelbert White’s 
thirty-odd woodcuts illustrating the text 
are superbly done. Both in execution and 
conception, they are in harmony with the 
tone, the key of the written word. They 
are illustrations in the truest sense, direct- 
ing, helping the reader’s imagination, 
showing him the way to understand. 
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THE EUROPEAN STATES 


SYSTEM 
By R. B. Mowat Net $1.00 
Deals with the relation to each 
other of the different States of 
Europe. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
INTERNATIONAL INTER- 
COURSE 

By C. Delisle Burns ‘Net $1.75 


A timely volume covering a period 
from the Beginnings of Peace 
in Europe to Since the Great War. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 
By G. Elliot Smith Net $2.85 


“A work of first rate importance. 
As easy for the layman to read 
as Hendrik Van Loon’s The Story 
of Mankind.” 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION 
OF THE MARRIED WOMAN 


By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher 
Paper Cover, 50c 


A brief summary of the improve- 
ments in the legal status of mar- 
ried women, with a consideration 
of what improvements have s 
= be made in their economic posi- 
tion. 


THE HOME OF AN EAST- 
ERN CLAN 
By Mrs. Leslie Milne Net $5.35 


An interesting and readable ac- 
count based upon first-hand ob- 
servations, and extending over 
many years, of the life and cus- 
toms of a little known tribe of 
North-Eastern Burma who are as 
yet hardily touched by European 
Civilization. 

A HISTORY OF THE TORY 

PARTY 1640-1714 

By Keith Feiling Net $6.00 

The book pays a fine tribute to 
the lasting value to political 
theory of a party that contains 
the names of some of the greatest 
Englishmen of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


By C. E. M. Joad Net $1.00 


Reviews for the layman the con- 
clusions of modern thought, ex- 
plaining in non-technical language 
the attitude of modern schools. 


THE POLITICAL NOVEL 
Its Development in England 
and in America 
By Morris Edmund Speare 
Net $2.25 


A fresh and vital interpretation of 
English prose fiction of the nine- 
teenth century and after. Dr. 
Speare deals with the novel as 
a commentary on Politics both 
here and in America. Much space 
is given to Disraeli. Other authors 
dealt with are Anthony Trollope, 
George Eliot, George Meredith, 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, H. G. 
Wells, Winston Churchill and Upe 
ton Sinclair. 


Oxford University Press 


American [HW] 35 W. 32d St. 
Branch  |goraro| New York 
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Man and His Boot Straps 


the cabbage kingdom, we would 

surely discover a group of highly in- 
tellectual cabbages, prodded by inner 
longings, endeavoring to recreate them- 
selves into finer and more evolved cab- 
bages. It is probably a failing among the 
élite of cabbages to leave the poor farmer 
quite out of the question — not to men- 
tion the wind, the rain, and the sun. Proud 
cabbage! 

If our cabbage intellectuals evinced 
even a strong curiosity about the farmer 
and the sun, this would at least show an 
appreciation of realities, a desire to codp- 
erate, a sense of dramatic relations. But 
no. The proud cabbage says: “I hold 
within me the power of self-creation. I am 
self-sufficient. Why should I speculate on 
the farmer and the sun? Absurd meta- 
physics!” 

In reviewing some forty or more plays 
of the recent New York season, I have 
been driven to the conclusion that we 
have quite a collection of proud cabbages 
among our playwrights, and that their 
sedulous work is slowly destroying the 
whole heart and substance of true drama. 
They — about half, that is, of the season’s 
dramatics — have set up a drastic taboo 
against any mention of the destiny of man 
or his free will. Their men, or, rather, 
their phantoms, are would-be self-crea- 
tors, helpless cabbages of fortune, who 
none the less swell with the pride of divin- 
ity. They do not see, or do not want to 
see, the stupendous distinction between 
cherishing the kingdom of God within you 
and thinking yourself a god. 

Of course, you may say (I am certain 
these playwrights would say) that the 
metaphysics of free will and man’s ulti- 
mate destiny has no practical relation to 
life, and that, as a mirror of life, the play 
need not concern itself with either. This is 
the cabbage contempt of the sun — sub- 
limated. The real question, of course, is 
this: Without a destiny and a free will, 
has the life of man any practical relation 
to itself? Has it any practical meaning at 
all except for a gaseous pride? Certainly, 
we can assume, if we relish sheer phantasy, 
that we have neither destiny nor will. But 
in that case, drama itself has no further 
existence, and photography has come into 
its own. We can study mankind (on a 
stage, if you like) just as we study cab- 
bages and locomotives. But the meaning 
of life has disappeared — and with it all 
true drama. For we would hardly study 
even the humble cabbage without the 
plot of possible boiled dinners in view, or 
locomotives without a terminal and a 
train schedule as dramatic incentive. 


| we could penetrate into the soul of 


By R. Dana Skinner 


But the modern playwright obviously 
thinks otherwise. The recent season has 
literally exuded plays in which mankind 
is its own god or its own devil — plays 
utterly meaningless except as photo- 
graphic pessimism, plays that lead you 
down a blind alley and dump you against 
the fetid wall of futility and mortal decay. 


AKE, for example, a play like “Fata 

Morgana.” Here, we have a young 
man of eighteen, with all the romantic 
impulses of disciplined adolescence, living 
in a tiny Hungarian village. He encoun- 
ters a woman of some thirty years’ doubt- 
ful experience. She promptly becomes for 
him a sort of mystical mirage of higher 
and finer things, a love object more of 
phantasy than reality. She happens to be 
the wife of his cousin from the city. She 
also happens to find the boy’s admiration 
an amusing pastime, enlivened, perhaps, 
with something of the glamour of her own 
lost youth. She seduces him. 

The working out of this mirage is one 
of the most sordid stories ever told on the 
American stage, clothed, to be sure, in 
beautiful language and in a very effective 
theatrical setting. The technique of se- 
quence and “tempo” is admirable. The 
delightful woman of the world becomes 
reconciled to her husband as soon as she 
finds that he has made enough money to 
send her to a French seaside resort. She 
retracts everything which she had said to 
the boy, everything he had romantically 


‘ held sacred, and leaves him to continue 


his studies in the hot solitude of the Hun- 
garian village. Seduction and disillusion- 
ment. Nothing more. 

Consider for a moment the inward pos- 
sibility of this story which the dramatist 
has scorned. Consider it from the boy’s 
view, the possible development of his own 
character, first through his instinctive 
revolt against his first transgression, dis- 
illusionment springing from within his 
own soul as well as from mere outward 
circumstance, then the thundering inner 
conflict between will and passion, the 
search for spiritual help, the passage 
through the valley of humility, the sudden 
discovery of freedom through renuncia- 
tion, the outward tragedy and the inward 
victory. There we should have the ele- 
ments of true drama — a progress through 
Siegfried to Parsifal— with the double 
reality of life laid bare, the struggle and 
the reconciliation between the surface and 
the depth. 

But “Fata Morgana” tells no part of 
this story. The boy is a puppet. Instead of 
making a creative discovery, he is, in plain 
language, simply fooled. He is a victim, 


not a pilgrim. He does make one dis- 
covery, to be sure, but it is about someone 
else and not about his own soul and its 
real needs. The ultimate tragedy — ap- 
parently unsuspected by the playwright 
— lies not in his defeat, but in the fact 
that he never fought. That would have 
demanded a free will rising manfully over 
circumstance — and free will is taboo. 

In that supposedly spiritual play, “The 
Wonderful Visit” by H. G. Wells and St. 
John Ervine, the issue is even more clearly 
joined. An angel appears on earth and is 
scorned of man. But angels, we are told, 
are only dreams — projections of our own 
higher phantasies. Man is no greater than 
his dreams, his destiny no higher than the 
summit of his imagination, his will har- 
nessed to no finer purpose than realizing 
his visionary higher self. You can, if you 
wish, express this thought with great 
beauty and make it appear spiritual. Or 
you can say baldly that humanity is its 
own god and expose the whole fabric as 
cheaply gilded materialism. Picture man- 
kind trying to raise itself to the stars by 
its own boot straps! And what of the 
chance that imagination may peer down- 
ward from time to time? There is in “The 
Wonderful Visit” all the mysterious allure 
of the unknown. But there is also all the 
crushing conviction that the unknown 
will never become knowable — because it 
has no reality. Metaphysics? Perhaps; but 
if there is nothing real beyond the physi- 
cal, then we are all proud cabbages, and 
the sun is myth. 


N mighty contrast to this pessimism 
which turns destiny into mind dust 
and makes free will an absurd futility, we 
have a play like “The Miracle.” Follow 
the story of the nun, and you will find 
in allegorical setting the profoundest of 
spiritual dramas — her secure pride, when 
she thinks herself above the common weak- 
nesses of mankind, the terrific onslaught 
of temptation, led by the mystical figure 
of the piper, her mad career up the gilded 
steps of material vanity, the sudden 
disgust of her own soul, the shattering im- 
pact of the revolution, her merciful hu- 
miliation, the futility of her own unaided 
efforts, her final submission through the 
words, “Thy will be done!” and the re- 
union with her God through a true hu- 
mility. She has died to the world, and 
been born again to Love. And her rebirth 
has only come through the one supreme 
act of will, complete surrender to the 
Highest Will. 
Had the author of “Fata Morgana” 
written “The Miracle,” it would have 
(Continued on page 268) 
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What the World is Doing 


THe WEEK 


ECRETARY of Commerce HERBERT 
Hoover, in his first important cam- 
paign speech for the Republican party, 
denounced Senator La Fo..etre’s govern- 
ment ownership policy. The Progressive 
leader has declared himself in favor of, 
not only government ownership of rail- 
roads, but of all other public utilities. Mr. 
Hoover, to “the radio audience” on Sep- 
tember 29, pointed out that neither State 
nor Federal governments were fitted to 
take care of such stupendous responsibili- 
ties, and that if they were to be suddenly 
loaded with them their constitutions 
would have to be rewritten. Our Govern- 
ment, he said, does not aim toward social- 
ism — it is a “form of social organization 
of our own,” not adaptable to government 
ownership which would mean the estab- 
lishment of an enormous bureaucracy 
with all the evils attendant upon a huge 
increase of government employees. 

Diplomatic affairs were thrust into ob- 
scurity for a time on September 29, when 
the entire capital was called out to cele- 
brate the Senators’ first pennant in the 
American League. President CooLipGE 
sent a congratulatory telegram to Man- 
ager Harris of Washington’s victorious 
team, and baseball talk filled the city. 

In Europe, the League of Nations con- 
tinues to hold the center of the stage, with 
English political circles troubled over the 
probable necessity of holding an election. 
The difficulties which are sure to arise 
when the Anglo-Russian Treaty comes up 
for discussion in Parliament may cause the 
resignation of the present government, in 
which case, a general election will be called. 
It is too early to predict what effect this 
may have on the fortunes of the Labor 
government, but Ltoyp GeorcE is lead- 
ing the offensive against it which may very 
probably result in its downfall. 


Domestic 


Po itics 


(Readers of “What the World is Doing” 
are referred to the series of five articles which 
began in the September 27 issue, forecasting 
the probable vote in the different States.) 


Democratic 


Joun W. Davis, the Democratic 
nominee for President, left his Long 
Island home September 24, on a four-day 
speech-making trip. He addressed enthu- 
silastic crowds at Charleston, Huntington, 
and Bluefield, West Virginia, and at 
Wilmington, Delaware. He confined his 
remarks largely to labor questions, urging 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


those who saw in the Progressive party a 
realization of utopian dreams to remember 
that the Democratic party represented 
years of progressive legislation in favor of 
the workingman. 

The Democrats plan to organize all 
their available speakers for the last four 
weeks of the campaign. Rumors that some 
dissatisfaction was felt in the ranks be- 
cause CuHarLes W. Bryan, vice presi- 
dential nominee, had not been more active 
in the campaign have been silenced, and 
Governor Bryan is said to have placed 








(United) 

Lieut. Col. Theodore Roosevelt tendered bis 

resignation as Assistant Secretary of the 

Navy, September 27. Young Teddy and 

President Coolidge both seem pleased with 

the former's nomination by the Republican 
party for governor of New York 


his time and services at the disposal of 
the campaign committee. 

In Texas, the contest to have the name 
of Mrs. Miriam A. Fercuson removed 
from the ballot through ineligibility has 
been halted with a victory for Mrs. 
Fercuson. The Attorney-General has 
ruled that there is no legal objection to 
her candidacy for the governorship. 

Democrats in New York have been 
considerably heartened by the renomina- 
tion of Gov. “AL” Situ. While a sharp 
contest will result, they do not feel that 
the opposition of Col. THEoporeE Roose- 
VELT can possibly keep “At” from the 
State capitol for another term. 


Republican 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE spoke on 
September 25 in Philadelphia at the 
1soth anniversary of the Continental 


Congress, which first assembled in Car- 
penters Hall in 1774. The day had been 
given over to reproducing scenes con- 
nected with the historic occurrence, and 
the President’s speech brought the activi- 
ties to a close. The greater part of his 
remarks was devoted to recalling the early 
events and struggles which led to as- 
sembling the first Congress. Toward the 
close of his speech, he referred to present 
issues, defending the Supreme Court, 
whose authority the Progressives aim to 
curtail, and expressing himself as opposed 
to government ownership of railroads. 
“When we recall the appalling loss and 
the difficulty in the management of 
$3,500,000,000 worth of ships, we should 
undoubtedly hesitate about taking on ten 
times that value in public utilities,” he 
said. On the preceding day in Washington, 
Mr. Coou.ipce had addressed several 
thousand delegates to the twenty-sixth 
convention of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, pledging economy in the 
home government and peace abroad. 

There is no great change in the political 
situation so far as the Republicans are 
concerned. Gen. CuHar.tes G. Dawes, 
vice presidential candidate, is at present in 
Minnesota, attempting to divert the prob- 
able La Fo..etre vote of that State to 
the Republican column. Conceivably, the 
emergence of former Attorney-General 
DaucHERTY from his Ohio obscurity, 
with its attendant raking up of the oil 
scandals, has not been relished by leaders 
of his party. 

Progressive 


A change in the campaign plans of the 
Progressive party has been announced 
which will probably take Senator RoBERT 
Marion La Fo..etre to the Pacific 
Coast where a ruling of the State Supreme 
Court has kept the names of his electors 
from the official ballot. The order will 
force his supporters to vote for the 
Socialist electors instead of the Independ- 
ents. From this time forth, the Pro- 
gressive candidate and his running 
mate, Senator Burton K. WHEELER, will 
stress the court issue, inveighing against 
three to four decisions, such as the one in 
California, whereby judges are enabled 
without a unanimous vote to make deci- 
sions on important points. Fifty thousand 
voters signed the La Fo..etre petitions, 
the Senator pointed out in commenting 
on the decision, expressing a wish which 
virtually one man had set aside. 

Mr. WHEELER, in Iowa, has been 
praising the record of Senator SmitH W. 
BrookuHart, who has been given the 
Republican nomination at the polls, 
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though there is little doubt but that he 
will support the Progressive ticket. 

An interesting development so far as 
the Progressives are concerned is shown in 
the poll conducted by the Literary Digest. 
Coo.ipGE runs a strong first, but La 
FoLLETTE is second, and Davis runs in 
third place. Significance of the figures is 
somewhat marred by the fact that they 
cover but twelve States, most of which are 
nominally Republican, but they suggest, 
at least, that the Progressive ticket is 
making a strong appeal. 


The New York Conventions 


The New York gubernatorial race is 
going to be watched with interest. State 
conventions September 25 and 26 nom- 
inated Lieut. Col. THEoporE RoosEvELT 
and Gov. ALFreD E. Smit as Republican 
and Democratic candidates respectively. 
Both candidates are running on platforms 
which denounce by name the Ku-Klux 
Klan. The Republican plank was inserted 
against the wishes of probably half the 
party. The Democrats urge modification 
of the Volstead Act; the Republicans 
stand for law enforcement with a plank 
following that adopted by the national 
convention at Cleveland. Governor 
SmitTH’s name has headed the New York 
ticket for four consecutive times. In a 
speech following his nomination, he urged 
that honesty in government be restored 
at Washington and retained at Albany. 
Colonel Roosevett is following con- 
sistently the path of his father. He is 
thirty-seven years old, served in the 
World War, has been an assemblyman in 
the New York Legislature, and until his 
resignation on September 27, was Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. 


Foreign 
LeEacueE or NatIons 


HE questions of Japanese emigra- 

tion and her policy toward China 
have blocked the arbitration protocol. M. 
Apacul, at the end of the session of Sep- 
tember 28, insisted that the portion of 
Article VI which makes refusal to abide 
by the decisions of the Council and 
the International Court an act of aggres- 
sion must be stricken out. Australia 
and New Zealand are in practically the 
same position as the United States on 
the matter of Japanese immigration, 
and the British are therefore aligned 
against the Japanese, although they have 
not been forced to state this officially. 
The importance of the questions involved, 
and the insistence of the Japanese, 
threaten the existence of the League 
itself. The Greek and Belgian delegates, 
M. Pouitis, and M. Roun, agreed with 
M. Apacui, and argued for greater 
flexibility. M. Loucneur, the French 
delegate, moved that the Japanese amend. 
ment be sent to a subcommittee for 
study, and urged that it be carefully 





(International) 
Comrade Leon Karakhan, ambassador to China of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
has been accredited at Peking. M. Karakban outranks all other officers of the diplomatic 
corps stationed in China whose governments accredit their representatives as ministers 


considered before being returned. Three 
of the four great powers represented on 
the Council — France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Japan— must ratify the 
protocol before the disarmament con- 
ference can be called. Italy, by second- 
ing Japan, could destroy the entire 
project. Her interest in emigration is sim- 
ilar to that of Japan, and will influence 
any decision made by her Government. 
The success of the peace plans of Geneva 
depends upon the developments of the 
next few discussions. 

Bulgaria has submitted her policy in 
treatment of the resident Greek minority 
to agents of the League, an action not re- 
quired by the Treaty of Neuilly. The 
Greek Government has taken similar 
steps, and the matter will be handled by 
the same committee of the League. 

It was unanimously voted to admit 
Santo Domingo, and Jacinto DE Castro, 
speaking for the Dominican Government, 
thanked the Assembly and declared that 
his country solemnly assumed its obliga- 
tions to the League. 


ENGLAND 
Anglo-Russian Complications 


In a speech at Edinburgh, Mr. Winston 
Cuurcui.1 said, “I challenge the official 
Liberal leaders to define in terms of prin- 
ciple, or to state specifically, the large 
practical measures which separate them 
fundamentally from their Unionist fellow 
countrymen.” He attacked the present 
Labor government, and appealed for 
“codperation and persevering action 
among men of good will and good sense.” 
The government means to stand by its 
treaty with Russia, and declares that it is 


ready for the expected general elections. 
The destiny of the conservative party is 
recognized as being in the hands of Mr. 
CuurcuiLt. That party is having diffi- 
culties with the Irish question and the 
Ulster boundary bill. The bill is certain to 
be passed; the conservatives, with a mi- 
nority in the Commons, would be forced 


‘to carry the issue into the Lords, where 


they have a majority. This procedure 
would lay them open to a thrust from the 
Labor party in the elections, as having op- 
posed the popular will by their strength 
in the Lords; on the other hand, if the bili 
is not opposed, it will appear thac the Ul- 
sterites have been deserted. Either course 
would be awkward. 


German Commercial Treaty 

The commercial treaty negotiations 
with Germany are expected to result in an 
agreement satisfactory to both countries. 
Difficulty was met in the refusal of the 
Germans to grant concessions exempting 
British imports from the high taxes pro- 
vided in the proposed German tariff, but 
England’s need for a German market, and 
Germany’s need for British products, will 
do much to overcome this obstacle. Brit- 
ish textile exports will be affected by 
French competition, if the French succeed 
in extending the exemption from taxation 
of fabrics from Alsace-Lorraine included 
in the Treaty of Versailles. 


FRANCE 


The budget for 1925 amounts to 32,- 
500,000,000 francs, the equivalent of 
about $1,800,000,000. This sum, larger 
than any previous allowance for the ex- 
penses of the government, will necessitate 
increases in some taxes, although those 
upon the food-producing industries will be 
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The valleys of the Upper and the Middle Nile, and the source of Egypt’s vital water supply, 
lie in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Khartum, at the confluence of the Blue and the White 
Niles, was the scene of an uprising in the late summer, when the British garrison was 
attacked by native tribesmen. The White Nile contributes the greater part of the water, but 
it is from the valley of the Blue Nile that the rich, fertile sediment which encouraged the 
ancient Egyptian civilization is carried 


suppressed. The classes which are to be 
increased include some of the professions, 
agriculture, banks, and insurance com- 
panies. In addition, a higher scale. of 
values will be applied to business good 
will and property. The budget covers all 
demands on the government, and takes 
into account the payments from Germany. 

French newspapers have expressed 
sympathy with the stand of the Japanese 
on the matter of our immigration policy 
and are surprised at our attitude toward 
the League. The Fournal des Débats sees in 
the application for admission to the League 
presented by Santo Domingo a precau- 
tionary step guarding against invasion 
“by the marines if not by the financiers 
of the United States.” 


GERMANY 


During a conference between LEopo.p 
von Hoescu and Premier Herrior at 
Paris, the German ambassador delivered 
a memorandum concerning his nation’s 
entry into the League. Similar memoranda 
were handed to Premier MacDona.p and 
Premier TuEunts of Belgium. The texts of 
the notes have not been made public, but 
it is believed that they do not contain any 
new material which should prove to be 
serious obstacles to the admission of the 
Reich. Germany will expect to have a 
permanent seat in the Council, but makes 
no other requirements. The limitations 


on the strength of the German army 
prevent her participating in the appli- 
cation of sanctions as proposed at Geneva. 
Russia 
Flood in Leningrad 

A flood which inundated three quarters 
of the city for thirty-six hours had 
sufficiently receded by September 25 for 
telephone communications to be restored 
with Moscow. At least ten persons lost 
their lives and twenty more were in- 
jured in the catastrophe. A huge cyclone 
swept in waters from the Gulf of Finland, 
and by the afternoon of September 24, 
the River Neva and the canals connecting 
the central part of the city had risen above 
their banks. Officials have requested that 
6,000,000 pounds of flour be sent from 
Moscow to relieve the homeless. 

CHINA 


The Chekiang forces have taken up the 
offensive and are operating along a six- 
mile front west of Shanghai. General Lu 
is commanding in person, and has suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the Kiangsu 
lines and establishing a position in their 
rear. The Kiangsu troops replied with a 
counter-offensive accompanied by a heavy 
artillery bombardment, but failed to dis- 
lodge Lu. The Kiangsu army outnumbers 
the defenders nearly four to one, but the 
defensive position has been so thoroughly 
organized that their numbers have not 


prevailed. Their use of artillery is partic- 
ularly bad, and it has been of very little 
assistance to the infantry. However, the 
fighting is being carried on in a much more 
scientific manner than has ever before 
characterized Chinese warfare. 

Many wounded soldiers have been 
moved from the fighting zone and are be- 
ing cared for by foreign physicians and 
nurses. Facilities are inadequate, but 
steps are being taken to improve condi- 
tions of sanitation. At a meeting in Peking 
of the ministers of foreign governments, a 
warning was drafted demanding that 
Lombing of towns be stopped. Several 
noncombatants were killed at Lwanchow 
when aviators attached to the army of 
General Cuanc bombed the town. 

A mandate from the central Govern- 
ment deprives Cuanc of all honors, titles, 
and offices, and promises amnesty to any 
of his subordinates who deserts. CHANG 
has made an agreement with the Russian 
Government, through Karakuan, the of- 
ficially accredited ambassador to Peking, 
providing for the transportation of Man- 
churian troops from the Chinese Eastern 
Railway to the front. This action, taken 
after Cuanc had been declared a rebel, is 
disturbing the Foreign Office at Peking, 
as is the Japanese approval of his use of 
the harbor of Dairen for refitting warships. 


Morocco 


The Spanish have adopted the native 
fashion of guerrilla warfare, with greater 
mobility and consequent advantage in 
surprise raids and skirmishes. Their 
offensive drive has carried through 
successfully to Xauen, but the advancing 
columns have not subdued all of the 
tribes in the country through which they 
have passed, and there is still stubborn 
resistance. Primo DE Rivera has taken 
charge of the operations in Morocco, and 
the Spanish troops have been much more 
active under his command. 


ARGENTINA 


Separation of the Church and the State 
has been proposed as the result of a dis- 
agreement arising from the appointment 
of a new archbishop. Roman Catholicism 
has been the State religion for more than 
three hundred years, and by the provi- 
sions of the constitution, the President 
must be a Catholic. The Government con- 
tributes to the support of the Church, and 
nominates the bishops and archbishop. 
Mgr. MicuEt DE ANDREAS, rector of the 
San Miguel Church in Buenos Aires, was 


chosen by the Senate this year, but his 


nomination was opposed by the local 
heads of the Church, and he was forced to 
decline. Interest in the Church as a func- 
tion of the Government has dropped off 
in recent years, and financial support with 
it. Separation is favored by Catholics in 
Argentina in order to give more authority 
to the Pope, and make the choice of the 
bishops a direct action from Rome. 
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Our Foreign Policy and Foreign Loans 


ITH the change in the status of 

the United States from a debtor 

to a creditor nation, the neces- 
sity for assuming new responsibilities has 
arisen. More and more, the investors of 
this country are absorbing foreign se- 
curities, and more and more investors 
are vaguely groping in the dark as to 
precisely what the foreign policy of the 
United States Government is or is likely 
to be in this respect. This metamorphosis 
of the past ten years is one of the most 
striking economic upheavals that has 
ever occurred within a given nation. To 
be sure, this country had begun to export 
capital prior to the World War, but this 
was largely confined to the development 
of natural resources in other countries in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Two questions, therefore, naturally 
present themselves: First, what will be 
the effect of these foreign loans on our 
foreign policy? Second, the converse of 
this proposition, what will be the effect of 
our foreign policy on our foreign loans? 
An examination of the first rather an- 
swers the second. 


ERHAPS the first indication of the 
dawn of a definite policy in respect to 
private loans of American citizens in 
foreign countries was the Chinese con- 
sortium incident of 1913, a few weeks 
after the Wilson administration took up 
the reins. In 1909, the bankers of six 
nations actively considered advancing a 
large loan to China to enable that Govern- 
ment to reorganize its administration, pay 
off its debts, and build up its credit. Con- 
sideration of the details soon made it 
evident that the protection of the inter- 
ests of European, American, and other 
investors would require some supervision 
of the expenditure of the proceeds of the 
loan and safeguarding the handling of the 
revenues pledged for the payment of 
principal and interest. Delays in closing 
the negotiations exasperated American 
bankers, and in 1913, they indicated a 
desire to be released from the transaction, 
having been interested only because 
they wanted to coédperate with the State 
Department in an effort to promote 
American trade. President Wilson then 
announced that the United States would 
not be a party to the loan, on the ground 
that this country did not desire to assume 
the responsibility of participation in- 
volving a possible interference in the 
political affairs of China, which would be 
“obnoxious to fundamental American 
principles.” 
Obviously, one principle of the Ameri- 
can foreign policy was stated in this 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


assertion. We could not be expected to 
sanction a foreign transaction which 
might involve us in foreign political 
affairs. But it is important that the 
objection in this instance was not against 
the principle of lending abroad. It was 
based on the nature of the terms of the 
loan. In fact, President Wilson at that 
time expressed the willingness of this 
Government to aid measures for the 
development of China’s natural re- 
sources. But so far as this country was 
concerned, we clearly sought no responsi- 
bilities in connection with foreign admin- 
istration or foreign political affairs, just 
as we should resent foreign interference 
in American affairs or any infringement 
on the Monroe Doctrine. 


URING the war, our foreign loan 
position was modified, by expe- 
dient, perhaps. Private loans to Allied 
Governments were made, notably the 
Anglo-French loan of 1915, and after the 
United States declared war, direct loans 
to our Allies were made by the United 
States Treasury, which are even now 
outstanding to the extent of some $12,- 
000,000,000. But so far as is known out- 
side the State Department, we had no 
policy then other than to win the war at 
all costs. ' 
Immediately after the Harding ad- 
ministration had been installed, it became 
increasingly evident that some method 
of procedure should be adopted. Presi- 
dent Harding called a number of the 
international bankers of this country to a 
conference in Washington in June, 1921, 
the upshot of which was an announce- 
ment that the State Department and 
American bankers would work in close 
touch in the matter of floating foreign 
loans in this country. This has been 
rigidly followed. Before any large loan is 
placed before American investors, the 
proceeds of which are to go to foreign 
countries, the bankers have consulted 
with Government officials to ascertain 
whether the purpose of the loan is ap- 
proved by the Administration, but it has 
been made explicit that the Government 
will not control the placing of the loans 
nor is any guaranty whatsoever implied. 
One statement made in the press at this 
time indicates the nebulous stage that our 
foreign loan policy was then in, however. 
The President was quoted as saying that 
he “desires that foreign loans be devoted 
primarily for the purchase of American 
materials. . . .” And furthermore, “Fi- 
nancing foreign Governments for domestic 
rehabilitation which may involve pur- 
chases in other countries will not receive 


support in Washington.” The context 
indicates that the President was not 
quoted verbatim, but the statement was 
presumably official. 

Were this to be the policy of the 
Government, the German loan could not 
receive the approval of the Administra- 
tion. The host of loans that have been 
floated for the purpose of balancing 
budgets and meeting other pecuniary 
requirements of foreign nations could not 
have been issued. Suppose, for instance, 
that the Morgan credit to France last 
spring had been disapproved on this 
ground. That loan, it will be recalled, was 
primarily a credit for the Bank of France 
to enable that institution to support the 
franc at a time when it gave every 
indication of going the way of the old 
German mark. Would this Government 
take the responsibility of disapproving 
such a loan? In a case such as this, the 
laissez faire policy would be more perilous 
than any positive policy likely to be drawn 
up within reason. Further, the German 
loan is indirectly likely to result in Ger- 
man rehabilitation. In that event, Ger- 
many will unquestionably buy large 
quantities of South American copper, 
wool, and mutton. Surely, the business 
interests of this country will prosper if 
the consequent prosperity in South 
America means that South America will 
buy more of our manufactured materials. 
Rivers of water have gone over the dam 
since this statement was published. 


ODAY, the Government has a foreign 

policy in this respect. It was ably 
stated by Dr. Arthur N. Young, economic 
adviser of the Department of State at 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, last Au- 
gust. Briefly, it is that “the flotation of 
foreign loans in the United States is a 
matter of public concern” and that the 
financial community should “codperate 
by informing the Government of proposed 
transactions to the end that there may 
be opportunity to consider the possible 
national interest that may be involved.” 
Plainly, foreign loans must stand on their 
own feet. They must be secured on a 
business basis. They must not be spent 
for purposes prejudicial to our national 
welfare. 

After all, national honor is the surest 
guaranty for a foreign loan. War debts 
are a heritage of the centuries. The 
heaviest of these burdens have been 
borne with surprising success and the 
record of failure is infrequent. In the long 
run, it is safe to say that national honor 
is worth more as a collecting force than 
armies and fleets. 
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Political Prophecies 
(Continued from page 248) 


a large slice of the German vote; he will 
damage the Democrats by cutting into 
the railroad labor vote. Assuming that the 
loss is about equal on both sides, the re- 
sult may hinge on the negro vote, which 
has been greatly swelled in recent years 
by the migration from the cotton fields to 
the northern industrial centers. It is the 
Democratic hope that a large section of 
this vote in Ohio will be frightened out 
of the Republican party by the Klan 
issue. Both the Ohio Senators hold over. 

Oklahoma, with ten electoral votes, is 
one of the errant border States that in 
all probability will swing back this year 
into the Democratic column. It is not so 
easy to diagnose the senatorial race, in 
which John C. Walton, Democrat, the 
hero of a remarkable political “comeback, 
is opposing W. B. Pine, Republican. The 
fact that Walton, after his impeachment 
and expulsion from the office of governor, 
was able to get the Democratic nomi- 
nation for United States Senator, on a 
platform of opposition to the Klan, is sig- 
nificant of the decline of the hooded order 
in one of its former strongholds. Walton’s 
nomination was not so much a vindica- 
tion of his record as a slap at the Klan. 
Without the handicap of his record as 
governor, Walton would probably have 
easy sailing into the Senate. As it is, the 
result is in doubt, for there are ardent 
opponents of the Klan in Oklahoma who 
are equally opposed to “Waltonism.” 

A real three-cornered fight is in progress 
for Nebraska’s eight electoral votes. The 
situation here is much like that in Iowa, 
except that Davis and Bryan have a 
genuine chance in Nebraska. The result 
appears to be a toss-up among the three 
tickets, with La Follette, in this writer’s 
opinion, having a scant advantage. 

The Progressives derive nourishment 
for their hopes from the known strength 
in Nebraska of Senator George W. Norris, 
radical Republican, who is running for 
reélection; the Republicans assert that 
the betterment in the farmer’s economic 
status and the pull of regularity will give 
the State to Coolidge; the Democrats 
contend that the presence of Bryan on 
the ticket makes it safe for Davis. 

Norris, technically regular, is not out 
for La Follette. He has said that he will 
discuss only principles, and not men, in 
the campaign. But his discussion of prin- 
ciples, like that of Brookhart in Iowa, is 
from the La Follette point of view. 

One thing certain of Nebraska is that 
Norris will be returned to the Senate. 
His opponent is John J. Thomas of 
Seward, one of those unsung heroes like 
the sparring partners of a_pugilistic 
champion. Norris will come back, but no 
one can safely say how the State will cast 
its electoral vote. 


Man and His Boot Straps 
(Continued from page 263) 


ended with the devastation of the revolu- 
tion. That is the difference. Had Wells and 
St. John Ervine written “The Miracle,” 
the nun would have dreamed of tempta- 
tion and redemption, and awakened — to 
make a good resolution. That, again, is 
the difference. In one case, we should have 
had all materialism and no spiritual real- 
ity; in the other, all visions and no objec- 
tive reality. “The Miracle” is true drama. 
It proclaims the equal reality of matter 
and spirit, and the earthly destiny of man 
as the task of reconciliation between 
them, the mastering of one through free 
will for the perfection of the other. 

Of course, we cannot expect the play- 
wright to subject his own personal beliefs 
—or lack of belief — to any given view 
of life, however well founded in the in- 
stincts and consciousness of mankind at 
large. He is entitled to give his own inter- 
pretation of life as he sees it, whether that 
leads to utter pessimism or not. I am not 
criticizing any author for being sincere. I am 
merely stating a case, a fact, that today’s 
plays reflect a strong vein of materialism 
and pessimism, and that the stronger this 
reflection, the more these plays seem 
to lose in real dramatic consequence. 

But there is another thought equally 
worth pondering. It is this: If plays are a 
mirror of the times, are we not entering 
upon a period of intense moral struggle? 


O millions of people, the boot-strap 

theory of life is neither an answer 
nor a guidepost to the problem of life. 
Rightly or wrongly, the spiritually minded 
peoples of every nation in the world, from 
the quiet philosophers of China, from the 
holy men of India, from the little Negril- 
los of Africa, from the stern Puritan de- 
scendants of Calvin, to the more active 
and abounding spirits of a happier Chris- 
tianity, have all held to the objective 
existence of a great spiritual force condi- 
tioning the destinies not only of man, but 
of the entire material and spiritual uni- 
verse. They feel this force operating in and 
about them powerfully and irresistibly. 
To defy it means self-destruction. They 
feel that only through a humble submis- 
sion, only through attuning themselves to 
this force can they hope to achieve interior 
happiness and outward good. They are not 
unduly alarmed by suffering. It is the test 
of their worth, the visible evidence of free 
will. It is the tempering fire at the gate of 
eternity. 

And this belief of theirs is nothing re- 
mote or obscure — nothing that can be 
pigeonholed in churches or relegated to 
literary obscurity by clever dramatists. 
It is something that affects their every 
action just as directly as their citizenship. 
It gives them their objective. It alone 
gives meaning to their entire life, just as 


earning a living gives meaning to the in- 
dividual days of one’s life, or as love gives 
meaning and joy to daily domestic sacri- 
fices and drudgery. When you tamper 
with this belief, you are striking at the 
very life principle of these millions. 

Now the current plays set before us the 
fact that large bodies of men and women 
today have thrown over this belief in the 
reality of spiritual force — whether you 
call it God or Love or Supreme Will. And 
in throwing it over, they have given noth- 
ingin its place. There we havethe elements 
of a profound and world-wide struggle, a 
struggle of minds and souls rather than 
arms, but none the less real for that. It 
will show itself in countless ways — in 
conflicting ideals of education, in opposed 
attitudes toward social questions and 
legislation, in new theories of criminal 
law and moral responsibility. And the 
initiative in this struggle will come from 
the pessimist — for in his heart he is 
always envious and intolerant of the man 
who still lives in some interior hope and 
humble confidence. 

The two views can never mix. The pes- 
simist falls back upon his pride and his 
egotism to carry him through a blind 
alley. In despising a greater destiny, he 
magnifies the destiny of each day. In 
despising free will and submission to a 
higher Will, he exalts his own will to that 
of a superman. He is the monstrous hu- 
man paradox — the man who thinks him- 
self god because he will not acknowledge 
God. He cannot be tolerant, because he is 
envious. He cannot let live in others what 
he has killed in himself. 

In the play of today, we see the story of 
tomorrow — the soul of the poet giving 
the rumor of life to an unborn hour. Nor 
is the rumor we now hear reassuring. Of 
the final outcome there can be no doubt. 
This is not the first time that materialism 
has challenged God — and always to lose. 
But the struggle is none the less a terrific 
moment in the souls of men— two 
trumpet calls, one from an invisible 
mouth of gold, the other from the proud 
iron of despair. 





The Iroquois League of 
Nations 
(Continued from page 249) 


The opening of the Eighteenth Century 
found them ready to enter unaided upon 
the momentous struggle which was to 
determine whether England or France 
should rule the continent, whether Eng- 
lish or French institutions and ideas 
should form the foundations of America. 

What has been the reward of these 
faithful guardians and friends of the 
Dutch and English pioneers in the New 
World? To our shame be it said, that the 
reward has been a neglected memory by 
a people, whose forefathers laid the corner 
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tone of a mighty nation behind the 
battered and war-worn walls of the Long 
House. Even now, it is not too late to ac- 
knowledge the debt. And not only should 
their services be recognized and their 
achievements be given a proper historical 
value, but the constitution and functions 
of their great league should be studied and 
analyzed with that care to which every 
international organization is entitled that 
has proven to be practicable and efficient. 
The principles underlying the League of 
the Iroquois are today worthy of serious 
consideration, because, when applied, 
they worked. They stood the test of actual 
experience. They are, therefore, on a 
higher plane than the untried theories 
which, in these days of intellectual rest- 
lessness when novelty seems at a premium, 
are urged with such confidence by their 
authors and with such emphatic assurance 
by their advocates. We can learn much 
from these savage hunters of the neolithic 
age in America who, in the twilight pre- 
ceding the dawn of recorded history, had 
developed a League of Nations with the 
purpose of preserving peace between its 
members, a purpose which was attained, 
thus proving the soundness of its prin- 
ciples and the practicability of its or- 
ganization and functions. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


* Work 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to be 
chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects for 
comment those contributions that personally impress 
him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Cartes Proteus STEINMETZ. 1. In connection 
with this sketch you will be interested in making a 
list of other “brilliant adopted sons,” such as James 
J. Hill, Theodore Thomas, and Andrew Carnegie. 
You will find short biographies of these famous men 
in Joseph Husband’s “American by Adoption.” 
2. This account omits the story of Steinmetz’s early 
struggles in Amerca; look this up in some of the 
magazines listed in the “Reader’s Guide” and re- 
port the details to your class. 3. What were the 
greatest achievements of this inventor? 4. What 
personal characteristics did he possess? 


Tue Iroguois LEaGuE oF Nations. 1. Describe the 
organization of the League and its method of pro- 
cedure. 2. On what grounds did each nation make its 
choice of representatives? 3. What theme was chiefly 
discussed at the council meeting? 
4. What, besides mere membership in a particu- 
lar tribe, bound these peoples of the Five Nations? 
5. Discuss the history of the Iroquois League 
after Europeans came to America. 6. What was the 
general attitude of the Dutch toward the Indians? 
Of the Puritans? Of the Virginians? Of the French? 
7. Discuss the proposition: If it had not been for 
the Iroquois, America would now be a French- 
speaking rather than an English-speaking nation. 
8. Comment on the military prowess of the 
Iroquois and the extent of their operations. 


Eprrortats. The Senators. 1. Every schoolboy — and 
most schoolgirls — will have their separate ideas on 
the views here expressed. You could perhaps best 
clarify your views by writing a theme on Why I 
agree, or Why I Disagree. Progressive or Pro-gues- 
sive, 2, What are the two dominant campaign issues 
which Senator La Follette is most actively suggest- 
ing? 3. Of the three men here mentioned as opposing 
these issues, Secretary Hoover is made most promi- 
nent in that portion of the editorial which discusses 
government ownership. Why is Mr. Hoover especial- 
ly competent to pass judgment on this? 4. Discuss 
Mr. La Follette’s right to the term Progressive and 
the symbol of the Liberty Bell as you yourself con- 
ceive it. 5. You might in this connection go further 
and write an editorial in strong support of your own 
candidate for the presidency. The issue here raised 
may serve as an appropriate point of departure. 
Hello! Hello! 6. Comment on the appropriateness of 
this title; contrast it, for example, with the more 
obvious one, The Telephone. 7. Write a theme on one 
of these titles, Living for one year without a *phone, 
The ’Phone in the Modern Play, The ’Phone as a 
Social Nuisance. 


Social Contrast in Politics. This editorial is sure to 
interest American youth. If you were voting in New 
York could you give a clear reason for preferring 
Smith to Roosevelt, or Roosevelt to Smith? 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


140th Dividend 
The tee quarterly dividend of Two Dollars and 
Twenty-Five Cents per share will be paidon Wednesday, 
Oct. 15, 1924, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, Sept. 20, 1924. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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ARNOLD 612% 
CERTIFICATES ARE 
GUARANTEED 


Arnold Certificates are a thor- 
oughly sound investment for sav- 
ings and surplus funds because 
secured by first eee on ime 
roved real estate guaranteed 
by Arnold and Co., which has a 
capital and surplus of $1,250,000 
and a record of 29 years without 
loss to any investor. 
Issued in amounts of $100, $500 
and $1000 to run 2 to 10 years. 
May be p in monthly 
payment plan. 





Write today for full 
information. 
Ask for Booklet No. 17 


ARNOLD: COM i 


416 EYE ST. N.W, 
WASHINGTON ,D.C. 

















Among Our Contributors 





Charles G. Ross, who covers the 
Middle West for THe INDEPENDENT’S 
important series of “Political Prophe- 
cies,” is the Washington correspondent of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and a polit- 
ical observer of unusual insight and 
experience. 

The greater number of Robert Lan- 
sing’s published works have concerned 
recent peace negotiations; but the former 
Secretary of State has made a careful 
study of early American history, and THE 
INDEPENDENT is very glad of the eppor- 
tunity to publish his authoritative paper 
on the Iroquois League of Nations, con- 
cluded in this issue. 

Francis C. Cook is a writer of fiction 
whom we introduce to INDEPENDENT [ 
readers through “The Dreamer” in th 
present number. - 

The Contributors’ column has sev 
times called attention to William {ff 
Chenery’s distinguished 
past and present, with Denver, Chic 
and New York newspapers. It might 
added that in 1918 he was in charge) of * 
labor publicity on the United States 
Commission on Public Information, amd 
later representative of the Commission 
in Paris. R. Dana Skinner was formerly 
on the editorial staff and Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Herald. 
Since the war, during which he was 
American Secretary of the Inter-Allied 
Aviation Committee, and received the 
Legion of Honor, Mr. Skinner has been 
in advertising work, also contributing 
dramatic criticism and articles to impor- 
tant newspapers and periodicals. 
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Self-Realization, will hel 


and amaze you. 


ELMANISM gives you the positive qualities 

of an executive in place of the negative 

traits of a mere follower. Lack of purpose 
will soon be crowded out of your life by the 
definite aim that Pelmanism confers upon you. 
Timidity and self-distrust will fade out before the 
boundless courage and confidence in your own 
destiny with which Pelmanism endows you. In 
brief, Pelmanism awakens the giant, the superman, 
within you; it enables you to realize your true 
self, to become the man or woman you have dimly 
felt all along that you ought to be. 


This revolutionary method of mind-training 
often performs seeming ‘“‘miracles.”’ Instances of 
quick promotion through its power are countless. 
Cases of doubled salary in less than six months 
and trebled salary in a year are not at all unusual. 
In exceptional cases, Pelmanists have secured sal- 
ary increases of 700, 800, and even 1000 per cent. 


These cases, and thousands of others (fully au- 
thenticated by letters in the files of the Pelman 
Institute) leave no questions as to the material 
value of this system of mental training. Pelman- 
ism is able to promise you promotion and increased 
income for the simple reason that it helps you to 
use fully the powers that you know about, and 
what is even more important, to discover and use 
= hidden, sleeping powers that you do not know 
about. 


It gives workers the qualities that employers are forever 
searching for and hoping to find in employees. It teaches 
you how to develop the qualities that give increased effi- 
ciency, which is always worth more money. It shows you 
how to have better concentration, better memory, and 
a better personality. It gives you stronger will, greater 
self-confidence, the ability to make valuable friends. 


How much do you really know about your own mind — 
how it works and what it is capable of doing with proper 
training? Will you deny that you may have valuable 
abilities, entirely unsuspected by yourself. > Can you afford, 



































ABILITY TO MAKE 
GOOD FRIENDS _ ; 


Check Yourself! 
What Do YOU Want 


to make you really happy? 


If it is more money, here is a way to get it that has never 
failed. If you want a business of your own, here is a 
method that will show you exactly how to make it success- 
ful. No matter what you want, Pelmanism, the Science of 
you straight toward your desire. 
650,000 other people. Get the 


It has already done it for 7 
free book about their actual achievements. It will startle 
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to dismiss its promise of a vastly more efficient mind, 
without investigating its claims thoroughly? 


What a Prominent Man Says 


Pelmanism started in England twenty-eight years ago. 
It is not an untried theory; it is a demonstrated method. 
For years it has been showing men and women how to 
lead happier, more successful, better-rounded lives. Since 
Pelmanism was brought to America four years ago it has 
swept to every state in the Union, enrolling the most 
prominent people as well as the obscure clerk or mechanic. 


Mr. A. Gillespie, Vice-President of Cluett, Peabody and 
Company, manufacturers of Arrow Collars, says: 


*“*Had I known at 30 what Pelmanism has taught 
me since 50, many things in my life that were 
difficult would have been easy. If you are dissatis- 
fied with the returns you are getting from your 
outlay of effort, subscribe for the Pelman Course.”” 


Investigate for Yourself ! 


You do not obligate yourself in any way by mailing us 
the coupon below. Mail it today, and secure your copy 
of the book which will show you how and why Pelmanism 
is the only system ever devised for developing ali the 
mental powers at the same time. It explains Pelmanism 
from start to finish, and gives a wealth of the most con- 
vincing, voluntary letters from Pelmanists, showing how 
this remarkable method revolutionized their lives and in- 
creased their earning capacity. 


Send the coupon at once, while you feel like doing it. 
No salesman will call upon you. You risk nothing, and may 
have more to gain than you can possibly realize now. 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
2575 Broadway, Suite 1511, New York City 


Apbbroved as a correspondence school under the 
law of the State of New York. 







The Pelman Institute of America 
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2575 Broadway, Suite 1511, New York City 











I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for over 
half a million people. Please send me your free book “Scientific 
Mind Training.” This places me under no obligation whatever. 


in the face of the true testimony of thousands of people 
(who have proved the values of Pelmanism for themselves) 
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